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CHAPTER  I. 

THE     TOWN     REGATTA. 

That  niglit  after  tlie  ball,  Saudy  Beau- 
mont and  Count  Manfred!  and  four  or 
five  other  men  sat  up  in  tlie  coffee-room 
of  tlie  hotel  they  all  put  up  at,  smoking ; 
drinking  of  course,  too,  but  not  to  any 
extent  to  speak  of,  for  they  were  none  of 
them  men  who  took  much  pleasure  in 
drinking,  and  as  they  sat  there,  thus  en- 
gaged, as  may  be  supposed,  they  talked 
also. 

"  A  precious  bad  hat  Lady  Long  is 
looking  out  for  a  son-in-law !"  remarked 
one  of  the  men. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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"  She  is  fond  of  calculating,"  said  ano- 
ther, "and  I  daresay  she  has  a  rough 
estimate  of  how  many  wild  oats  a  fellow 
can  sow,  and  thinks  he  must  reform  soon. 
Swell  girl  that  Miss  Long,  but  a  bit  of  a 
temper  I  should  say." 

"  Yes,  Teddy  knocks  under  to  her,  don't 
he  ?"  said  Sandy.  ''  He  is  a  better  fellow 
than  I  took  him  for  though.  He  would 
not  look  at  that  brute  Simpson,  to- 
night."" 

"  This  poor  Mr.  Simpson  !  what  has  he 
done  to  be  such  a  brute?"  asked  Count 
Manfredi,  who  now  owned  to  under- 
standing English,  though  he  never  spoke 
it. 

"  Ugh  !"  said  one  of  the  party,  "  he  has 
done  about  all  a  brute  can  do,  and  he  is 
carried  off  to  his  yacht  now  oftener  dead 
drunk  than  not.  That  wretched  girl 
threatens  to  leave  him,  I  believe,  if  he 
don't  do  something  to  amuse  her.  She 
says  he  leaves  her  there  alone  all  day,  and 
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only  goes  off  at  night  to  suffer  from  blue 
devils." 

"  I  daresay  he  ill-treats  her  horribly," 
said  Sandy. 

"Not  he,"  said  the  other,  "he  is  as 
frightened  of  her  as  can  be.  She  blows 
him  up  sky-high,  when  she  chooses,  and 
she  is  as  jealous  and  fierce  as  a  tiger. 
Miss  Long  had  better  look  out  before  she 
accepts  him.  I  should  not  sleep  easy  at 
night  with  that  Mile.  Flore  for  my 
enemy." 

"  Miss  Long  will  never  accept  him," 
said  the  Count.  "  Can  you  not  see  with 
one  eye  that  he  cares  for  some  one  else  ? 
But  you  find  great  fault  with  this  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  yet  what  has  he  done,  but 
amuse  himself  as  we  all  do  ?" 

"  Some  have  better  ways  of  amusing 
themselves  than  others,"  said  Sandy,  still 
glowing  with  the  idea  he  knew  the 
Count  had  intended  to  imply,  that  it 
was    Kathleen,    not    Miss    Long,   whom 

B  2 
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Mr.  Simpson  would  be  likely  to  offer 
to. 

'' Peut-etre,''  said  the  Count,  '*  but  this 
man  has  ruined  no  honest  man's  happiness, 
nor  honest  girl's  either.  What  honest 
girl  could  care  for  such  a  man  as  he  is  ?" 
and  the  Count  laid  such  a  stress  on  the 
word  "  honest,"  and  gave  such  a  glance  at 
Sandy  as  he  spoke,  as  made  the  other's 
flesh  creep. 

"  I  knew  a  man  once  who  was  quite 
different.  Pardon  me,  my  good  Mr. 
Beaumont,  if  I  say  that  in  face  he  was 
like  you,  in  character  of  course  he  was 
quite  different.  He  came  across  a  beauti- 
ful young  woman,  who  was  not  quite  so 
happy  with  her  husband  as  she  might 
soon  have  been,  and  he  poisoned  her 
mind  with  vile  stories  about  her  husband, 
who  all  the  time  Hved  but  to  get  her 
pleasure ;  and  because  she  had  once  loved 
this  husband  so  much  as  to  leave  her 
parents    for  his   sake,  he  persuaded  her 
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that  it  was  her  duty — duty !  mon  Dieii ! 
to  leave  him  now  for  them,  and  he  offered 
himself  as  an  escort  for  the  diflQ.culties  of 
the  journey,  knowing  that  she  was  ignorant 
of  the  world,  and  would  not  see  how  she 
would  thus  compromise  herself;  and  then 
having  got  her  into  his  power  by  taking 
her  back  to  her  parents,  who  long  ago  had 
forgiven  her  desertion  of  them,  he  made 
their  life  a  burden  to  them,  as  that  of  her 
husband  was  already  to  him,  urging  her, 
till  she  went  away  with  him  again ;  and  he 
took  her  away  from  the  rich  home  of  her 
youth  with  as  little  remorse  as  he  had 
before  lured  her  from  that  of  her  husband, 
and  then  he  made  her  life  too  a  burden  to 
her,  spending  all  the  little  money  she  had, 
and  neglecting  her  for  others,  till  it  was  a 
happiness  for  her  when  he  died.  He  made 
four  people  miserable  at  least,  who  but  for 
him  might  have  lived  happy,  respected  and 
respecting  one  another,  and  by  doing  so  lie 
obtained  the  money,   which  otherwise  lie 
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would  never  have  liad  the  wits  to  gain,  to 
supply  his  own  selfish  gratifications — just 
snch  as  your  Mr.  Simpson  enjoys.  I  call 
him  a  brute  now." 

"  Did  he  love  the  woman  ?"  asked 
Sandy. 

"  If  you  loved  a  woman  would  you  make 
her  life  a  misery  to  her,  tear  her  from  all 
the  love  she  had  ever  known,  and  with 
]ier  money  make  love  to  others  ?"  asked 
the  Count,  looking  straight  at  him  with 
large  dilated  eyes. 

"  He  was  a  villain,  not  only  a  brute," 
cried  Sandy,  getting  up  from  his  chair  as 
he  spoke,  and  walking  restlessly  about  the 
room. 

'^  Eh,  mon  Dieu !  comme  vous  lui  res- 
semhlez,^^  said  the  Count,  who  had  got  up 
too,  and  standing  now,  leaning  on  the 
back  of  his  chair,  with  his  keen  eyes  fixed 
ou  Sandy,  spoke  as  if  the  resemblance 
was  so  stroDg,  it  forced  the  words  from 
him. 
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"  What  tlie  devil  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 
asked  Sandy;  but  the  Count  with  a  non- 
chalant bow,  and  ''  Bon  sow''  to  the 
assembled  company,  had  gone  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  him  to  wonder  whether  this 
likeness  at  all  accounted  for  the  Count's 
evident  dislike  of  himself,  or  whether  it 
was  simply  invented  to  insult  him.  He 
rather  inclined  to  the  latter  belief,  but  then 
what  could  make  it  worth  the  Italian's 
while  to  resort  to  so  far  fetched  a  manner 
of  doing  so. 

The  next  day  was  the  town  Eegatta 
again,  and  a  still  greater  mob  on  the  pier 
than  even  on  the  first  day.  Mr.  Simpson 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  engaging  a 
large  boat  to  lie  off  and  look  on  from,  and 
had  invited  several  of  his  acquaintance  to 
share  its  comparative  seclusion.  The 
Longs  were  there  of  course,  and  Lady 
Killowen  and  Kathleen,  and  Sandy  Beau- 
mont, and  De  Yeux,  and  one  or  two  more 
men,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  chaff 
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about  sherry  and  soda,  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  drinking  of  it,  and  Kathleen 
was  very  fast  in  her  talk  and  so  was  her 
mother ;  the  two  between  them  quite 
monopolising  the  attention  of  the  men, 
and  considerably  scandalising  Lady  Long 
and  her  daughter,  who  secretly  resolved 
that  they  would  never  trust  themselves  in 
such  dangerous  society  again. 

In  spite  of  the  publicity  of  the  situation, 
Kathleen  let  her  golden  plaits  fall  down. 
"  She  contrived  that  they  should  do  so," 
Lady  Long  said,  and  she  took  no  notice 
when  De  Veux,  sitting  close  behind  her, 
pulled  them  to  pieces  and  played  with 
them ;  and  she  bet  one  golden  lock  with 
Mr.  Simpson  against  the  duck  winning 
in  the  pole  dance,  he  being  conspicuous  on 
the  greasy  pole  by  his  enormous  chignon 
and  harlequin  get-up.  If  the  duck  failed, 
Mr.  Simpson  was  bo  give  her  one  of  the 
new  feather  parasols  which  were  so  charm- 
ing, being  equally  available  or  non-available 
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as  fans  or  parasols,  and  wlien  the  duck  did 
nofc  get  the  pig,  as  indeed  the  chances  were 
against  his  doing,  and  Kathleen  said 
triumphantly : 

"  Now  I  shall  be  able  to  sport  my  fine 
new  parasol  at  the  band  to-morrow,  and 
shan't  I  be  a  swell  ?  there  is  not  one  going 
about  Ryde  yet."  Lady  Killowen  called 
out:  ''But  don't  be  stingy,  Kathleen,  let 
him  have  a  bit  of  your  hair  all  the  same. 
I  am  sure  you  have  got  enough  to  spare 
Inm  some." 

"  That  is  right.  Lady  Killowen,"  said 
De  Veux,  "  I  am  sure  she  might  let 
us  each  have  a  bit.  Where  are  the 
scissors  ?" 

"Here  you  are,"  cried  Teddy  Long. 
''Always  carry  them  about  with  me,  in 
case  any  girl  should  lose  her  heart  to  me. 
They're  for  ever  doing  it,  the  little  dears. 
It  is  a  pity  I  have  only  one  to  give  them 
ia  return.  Mine  is  all  in  little  bits  as  it  is  ; 
I  say,  Simpson,  give  us  the  sherry." 
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^'Yoii  must  cut  it  off  yourself,  Miss 
O'Gradj." 

"I'll  be — be — be  shaved  if  I  do,  I 
think,"  said  Kathleen,  laughing,  as  she 
only  knew  how  to  laugh.  Oh,  what  bad 
style  the  Longs  had  voted  that  laugh  by 
this  time  !  Not  Teddy  though.  He  had 
refreshed  himself  with  the  sherry  and  was 
up  to  anything  now. 

"  By  Jove,  I'll  be  hair  cutter ;  it  is  my 
vocation.  Now,  Miss  0' Grady,  which 
lock  is  to  come  off  first?  Here  give  us 
the  scissors,  old  fellow." 

There  sat  Kathleen  in  the  middle  of  the 
boat,  still  laughing  that  gurgling  laugh 
so  overflowing  with  merriment,  that  it 
required  all  the  stonyness  of  a  Long  not 
to  be  moved  by  it ;  before  her  knelt  Teddy 
trying  to  snatch  the  scissors  from  De 
Yeux,  who  was  sitting  close  behind  her, 
one  hand  still  gently  playing  with  her  hair, 
the  other  holding  the  scissors  aloft.  Mr. 
Simpson  was  holding  an  umbrella  over  her 
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to  shield  her  from  the  sun,  whilst  Sandy 
had  only  retired  from  his  position  near  her 
to  inquire  the  name  of  the  real  winner  of 
the  pig  for  her. 

"  I'll  have  it  engraved  on  my  parasol," 
Kathleen  had  said,  and  meanwhile  Lady 
Killowen  was  urging  the  men  on,  and  bid- 
ding her  daughter  not  to  be  so  prudish. 
"I'll  cut  it  all  off  if  you  like,  mother," 
said  Kathleen  mischievously,  while  a 
chorus  of  ''No  no,"  rose  from  every- 
body. 

"  Only  the  least  little  bit  in  the  world 
I'll  be  satisfied  with,"  said  De  Yeux. 

"  No  one  is  to  have  more  than  a  single 
hair,"  cried  Teddy.  "As  to  Simpson,  he 
is  such  a  desperate  lady-killer,  that  he  has 
a  pillow  stuffed  with  lady's  hair  as  it  is, 
so  he  shan't  have  any." 

"  No,  by  Jove,  that  is  not  fair,"  said  the 
heavy  yachtsman,  "  you'll  cut  off  a  bit  for 
me,  won't  you.  Miss  O'Grady  ?" 

*'  No,  you  must  take  the  responsibility 
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on  yourself,  if  you  want  any.  I  won't  be 
answerable  to  my  maid  for  wliat  damage 
you  may  do.  But  we  are  ratlier  astonish- 
ing the  minds  of  the  natives,  I  think. 
Sandy,  you  must  plait  it  up  for  me.  You 
are  always  a  capital  lady's  maid.  There  is 
a  wretch  looking  at  us  through  double 
glasses.     Make  haste,  do." 

"  Coming,  ma'am,  coming.  Oh,  but 
that  is  what  a  waiter  at  an  hotel  says,  I 
forgot  I  was  a  lady's  maid,"  said  Sandy 
coming  forward,  and  showing  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  set  about  it,  that  it 
was  not  the  first  time  he  had  the  honour  of 
'  doing'  his  fair  cousin's  hair.  But  before 
it  was  plaited,  Kathleen  herself  had  cut  off 
one  long  shining  lock,  which  was  quickly 
divided  among  the  applicants  ;  and  then 
when  the  plaits  were  to  be  finally  adjusted, 
there  were  many  cries  as  to  how  Sandy 
was  running  the  hair-pins  into  her  head, 
and  was  not  to  be  trusted  with  such  a 
delicate  operation,  and  Mr.   Simpson  was 
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requested  to  perform,  and  was  so  friglitened 
of  Lmrting  her  that  he  did  not  put  the  hair- 
pins in  at  all,  and  then  Kathleen  appealed 
to  Miss  Long,  saying  she  saw  men  hair- 
dressers were  "  no  go,"  and  that  young 
lady  was  so  long  in  taking  off  her  tight 
fitting  gloves,  that  before  she  was  ready 
her  brother  had  already  possessed  himself 
of  the  hair-pins,  and  fastened  up  the  long 
plaits  in  a  style  which,  if  perhaps  still  a 
trifle  degage,  was  nevertheless  eminently 
becoming,  as  everyone  was  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge; and  Teddy  was  so  immensely 
elated,  that,  as  he  said  himself,  he  "  walked 
upon  air,"  which  perhaps  accounted  for 
his  nearly  tumbling  into  the  water  as  he 
tried  to  help  Kathleen  on  shore,  an  ojffice 
which  she  graciously  allotted  to  him  in 
return  for  the  hair  dressing. 

"  I'm  in  love,  I'm  in  love,"  was  the 
burden  of  Teddy's  song  to  all  his  ac- 
quaintance whom  he  met  on  the  pier  that 
evening,  for  he  did  not  go  home  like  the 
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others  of  Mr.  Simpson's  party,  but  walked 
to  the  end  to  show  himself  and  try  for  an 
appetite  for  dinner.  "  And  I've  fastened 
up  my  charmer's  hair,  and  I  walk  upon 
air." 

"  Is  that  along  of  the  sherry,  Teddy?" 
''  Oh,  that  was  glorious.  I  have  been 
drinking  all  the  afternoon,  and  eating  all 
the  morning;  and  now  we  have  got  to 
feed  at  seven  sharp  to  get  down  to  the 
club  to  see  the  fireworks,  aiid  after  that 
I  am  going  to  the  theatre,  but  not  to  lose 
my  heart  to  the  Ensign  on  the  Loose,  for 
I'm  in  love,  I'm  in  love — and  after  that, 
old  fellow,  we'll  have  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne together,  and  you  may  tell  the 
waiter  to  put  it  down  to  your  account,  for 
1  am  not  very  flush  at  present.  Must  not 
keep  my  lady-mother  waiting,  so  ta  ta,  see 
you  again  soon." 

''What  a  fool  that  fellow  is!"  said 
young  Thompson,  a  native  of  Hyde,  who 
had  known  Teddy   as  long  as   he   could 
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remember,    and    liad    no     patience    witli 
liim. 

"  He  always  gets  a  dinner  out  of  me," 
said  Cosmo  Beauclerc,  wliom  Teddy  had 
spoken  to,  "  too  bad,  isn't  it,  Miss  Sedley  ? 
This  champagne  to-night  won't  count,  too, 
I  suppose.  The  other  day  he  hailed  me  in 
a  hansom  in  Piccadilly,  jumped  in,  '  How 
are  you,  old  fellow  ?  just  met  you  in  the 
nick  of  time,  coming  to  dine  with  you  to- 
night, Now  where  shall  it  be,  Long's  or 
the  Clarendon  ?  you  can  choose,  I  don't 
care  ;  bless  you,  I  am  not  at  all  particular.' 
Then  directly  after  dinner  up  he  jumped, 
'  Thunder  and  lightning  !  how  late  it  is, 
my  lady-love  will  be  thinking  me  faithless, 
see  you  again  at  Ryde,  ta  ta,'  and  off  he 
went,  leaving  me  to  settle  the  bill.  A 
great  shame,  was  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  I'd  get  a  dinner  out  of 
him  in  exchange,  if  I  were  you." 

''  Don't  think  I  could.  'Pon  honour  I 
would  if  I  could,  but  he  is  too   quick  for 
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me,"  said  young  Beauclerc,  who,  more  like 
quicksilver  himself  tlian  anything  else, 
was  besides  tlie  most  extravagantly  gene- 
rous of  subalterns,  and  would  rather  stand 
a  dozen  men  a  dinner,  than  get  one  out  of 
one  of  them.  "But  Teddy  and  I  are 
great  friends,  he'd  be  a  capital  fellow  if  it 
were  not  for  his  mother.  Lady  Long  is  so 
different,  different  days.  Some  days  she  is 
great  friends  with  me,  and  other  days, 
'pon  honour,  I  assure  you,  she  don't  seem 
to  know  me.  Can't  bear  that  kind  of 
thing." 

"  Oh,   no,   that   is   horrid,"    said   Miss 
Sedley,  and  so  they  talked  on. 


CHAPTER  11. 


AN   evening's    work   AT    RYDE. 


The   town   Regatta   finishes   with   fire- 
works, and  on  that  occasion  the  R.Y.Y. 
Chib  puts  itself  at  the  disposition  of  the 
ladies,   and  places   seats  for  them  in  the 
spacious  balcony  already  described  on  the 
occasion  of  the    ball,   and   all   round   the 
little    circular  bit   of  ground,   where  tiny 
cannon  guard  the  Victoria  landing  place. 
Lady  Killowen  and  Kathleen  were  of  course 
invited  to  go,  and  went  under  the  escort 
of  that  convenicDt  Sandy  ;  Lady  Killowen 
still   in    capital   spirits,  Kathleen   in    that 
state  of  languid  depression  some    people 
are  subject  to  the  night  after  a  dance,   and 
VOL.  ir.  c 
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which,  in  this  particular  case,  was  partly 
caused  by  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
she  had  been  a  good  deal  faster  that  after- 
noon than  she  at  all  cared  to  be.  On  such 
occasions,  Kathleen  did  not  burst  into  those 
fits  of  weeping  that  so  touch  the  hearts  of 
the  admirers  of  Kate  Coventry,  but  she 
was  generally  tormented  by  a  very  un- 
pleasant feeling  of  wishing  ''  she  hadn't," 
and  wore  a  slightly  sentimental  air  in  con- 
sequence. 

Feeling  depressed  this  evening,  all  her 
first  doubts  the  last  night  about  the  Count 
Manfredi  came  back  to  her  with  double 
force ;  she  had  not  seen  him  all  day,  now 
this  evening  she  knew  he  would  be  at  the 
Club,  and  she  could  not  think  how  she 
should  meet  him.  She  told  herself  that 
she  dreaded  doing  so,  and  would  give 
worlds  to  avoid  it ;  but  when  they  had 
seated  themselves  in  tbe  Club  balcony,  and 
the  Count  did  not  join  them;  and  when 
at  last  she  distinguished  him  in  the  crowd, 
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but  without  being  able  to  make  out  whom 
he  was  with,  her  desire  to  speak  to  him 
became  intense.  What  pleasure  could  she 
have  in  the  attentions  of  De  Yeux  and 
Simpson?  what  pleasure  could  she  have 
even  in  the  knowledo^e  that  the  Long^s 
were  furious  because  Mr.  Simpson  did  not 
go  to  talk  to  them,  when  she  was  jet  in 
this  dreadful  state  of  uncertainty  about  the 
Count  ?  Sandy,  she  knew,  was  displeased 
with  her ;  he  had  made  no  objection  to 
their  going  out  in  the  boat  which  Mr. 
Simpson  had  engaged  to  see  the  town 
sports  from,  only  insisting  on  going  him- 
self also ;  but  his  cousin  had  easily  seen  he 
was  much  displeased  with  the  manner  in 
which  she  and  her  mother  had  conducted 
themselves  there.  He  had  said  nothing 
about  it,  but  he  held  himself  aloof  from 
his  cousin,  being  more  than  usually  atten- 
tive to  Lady  Killowen — though  really  she 
was  the  most  guilty,  as  but  for  her,  Kath- 
leen would  have  been  comparatively  quiet, 

c2 
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and  he  abstained  from  any  of  those  little 
jokes  which  were  generally  so  natural  to 
him. 

So  Kathleen  had  no  resource  but  to 
listen  to  Messrs.  De  Yeux  and  Simpson, 
and  she  listened  to  them,  but  she  did  not 
exert  herself  to  be  agreeable  to  them.  One 
of  her  great  charms  was  that  her  words 
and  her  laughter  always  seemed  to  flow 
so  naturally  from  her ;  when  they  did  not 
come  naturally,  she  did  not  exert  herself 
to  make  them  come  by  artificial  means,  so 
now  she  showed  herself  as  pre-occupied 
as  she  felt.  She  would  not  have  disliked 
sitting  quite  still  watching  the  fireworks, 
which,  though  poor  enough  in  themselves, 
were  very  pretty  reflected  in  the  sea  and 
revealing  the  opposite  coast,  which,  tame 
though  it  is,  as  coasts  go,  yet  also  looked 
very  pretty  under  such  favourable  circum- 
stances, showing  also  those  few  yachts 
that  remained,  with  their  knowing-looking 
masts  and  delicate  tracery  of  rigging.    In 
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between  tlie  fireworks  it  was  not  unplea- 
sant, too,  sitting  tliere  in  the  cool  eveninc^ 
breeze,  watching  the  twinkling  reflections 
of  the  yachts'  lights,  and  the  bright  com- 
fortable looking  row  of  Southsea  lights  in 
the  distance ;  but  it  was  simply  boring  to 
have  to  listen  to  those  two  men,  who  felt 
none  of  the  poetry  of  the  scene,  to  which 
Kathleen  in  her  present  depressed  state 
was  particularly  open,  and  only  abused  the 
fireworks,  and  talked  of  the  much  better 
ones  they  had  seen  at  Naples  or  those 
in  London  when  the  Princess  of  Wales 
arrived,  and  laughed  at  the  time  the 
"  Brothers "  kept,  whom  the  Club  had 
engaged  to  play  for  that  night.  They 
did  play  out  of  time — that  was  the  worst 
of  it,  when  once  pointed  out  it  could  not 
be  forgotten — but  before  she  was  told  so, 
Kathleen,  who  was  not  very  musical,  had 
thought  the  plaintive  melodies  they  played 
exactly  suited  to  the  scene.  Anyhow  they 
brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  and  she  felt  dis- 
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pleased  with  De  Veux,  who  alternately 
laughed  and  exclaimed  in  horror  at  them. 
De  Yeux  played  the  flute  and  went  in  for 
being  a  judge  of  music,  and  so  this  evening 
Kathleen  thought  even  Mr.  Simpson  pre- 
ferable, for  he  only  went  in  for  being  a 
judge  of  wine. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  becoming  one  of  her 
most  devoted  admirers  now ;  her  brilliant 
colouring  had  even  shaken  him  in  the  time 
of  his  greatest  fervour  for  Miss  Zieri.  But 
that  light  figurante  style,  as  he  described 
it,  was  what  particularly  attracted  the 
heavy  yachtsman,  and  if  Miss  Zieri  would 
have  had  him,  Miss  0' Grady  might  have 
looked  and  longed  for  all  he  cared — to 
adopt  his  elegant  phraseology  again.  But 
now  that  that  little  coquette  had  so  heart- 
lessly jilted  him,  he  was  desperate  to  show 
her  how  easily  he  could  console  himself, 
and  could  he  but  win  the  favour  of  the 
beauty  of  Ryde,  that  would  be  a  triumph 
indeed.      If  he  could   do*  so  before  Miss 
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Zieri  left  Ryde,  it  would  be  perfect ;  but 
unfortunately  she  was  to  start  for  Hom- 
burg  early  next  morning.  At  one  time 
he  had  been  so  maddened  by  his  desire  to 
show  her  how  much  others  valued  the 
prize  she  had  despised,  that,  being  con- 
scious of  the  encouragement  Miss  Long, 
or  to  speak  more  correctly  Lady  Long, 
lavished  upon  him,  he  had  thought  to 
make  his  triumph  secure  by  throwing 
himself  and  his  thousands  at  the  feet  of 
that  young  lady,  and  had  invited  the  party 
to  the  boat  that  afternoon  with  the 
intention  of  carrying  out  this  design ; 
but  that  morning  in  the  hotel  coffee-room 
Miss  Long's  name  had  been  somehow 
brought  into  the  conversation,  and  though 
at  first  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  simply 
praising  her  good  dancing,  yet  after  Mr. 
Simpson  had  given  vent  to  one  or  two  of 
his  downright  speeches  in  praise  of  her, 
the  conversation  had  taken  a  turn,  and 
somebody  had  told   a   story   about  some 
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man  the  Longs  had  just  failed  in  catching, 
after  trying  desperately  hard  for  him,  and 
some  one  else  had  advised  Simpson  not  to 
be  too  easily  hooked. 

"  You  had  better  hook  it  first,"  said 
one  man  with  a  guffaw  at  his  own  wit. 
"  You'll  hardly  be  a  match  for  them 
if  you  stay  on  here,  Simpson ;  or  rather 
you'll  be  one  with  a  vengeance,"  and  he 
laughed  again. 

Then  Mr.  Simpson  had  been  very  sulky 
at  the  idea  that  there  should  be  anyone 
for  whom  he  was  not  a  match,  and  he  had 
quite  changed  his  mind  about  offering  to 
Miss  Long  that  afternoon.  Such  was  the 
reputation  which  the  Longs  had  gained 
for  themselves,  that  it  required  but  a  straw 
to  make  those  who  were  most  their  friends 
speak  of  them  as  match-making  and 
manoeuvring ;  and  without  knowing  what 
object  he  had  in  so  doing,  it  would  have 
required  a  far  nicer  observer  than  any  of 
those    then    in    the    coffee-room,    to    see 
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tliat  the  Count  Manfredi  had  cast  that 
straw  into  the  conversation.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  Mr.  Simpson  was 
the  man  of  all  others  to  make  Sandy 
miserable,  by  taking  his  cousin  for  his 
own,  and  he  did  not  care  that  anything 
should  now  interfere  with  his  plans.  Lady 
Long  might  look  out  for  some  other  son- 
in-law  ;  this  one  she  was  not  to  have.  It 
was  with  a  sort  of  savage  pleasure  that 
the  Count  gloated  over  the  recollection  of 
that  garden  scene  of  the  night  before. 
He  had  brought  himself  almost  to  con- 
sider the  blasting  of  Sandy  Beaumont's 
happiness  as  the  chief  object  of  his  stay  in 
England,  even  the  carrying  off  of  Ada 
Courteney  had  dwindled  into  being  of 
secondary  importance  in  his  eyes,  and  if 
it  was  necessary  to  make  Kathleen 
miserable  also  in  order  to  accomplish  his 
object,  the  Count  did  not  shrink  from  it. 
He  had  besides  a  great  contempt  for 
women,  and  the  doctrine  of  their  passions 
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being  in  comparison  with  those  of  men 
"  as  moonlight  unto  sunhght,  and  as 
water  unto  wine,"  found  full  acceptance 
with  him. 

It  had  been  a  surprise  to  him,  on  first 
meeting  Kathleen  again,  to  see  how  little 
she  had  ceased  to  care  for  him ;  he  had 
expected  to  find  some  new  object  had  quite 
taken  his  place,  and  only  accounted  for 
this  not  being  the  case  by  the  idea,  that^ 
during  the  time  of  mourning  for  her 
father,  she  had  not  had  much  opportunity 
of  coming  across  any  new  object.  For 
the  Count  was  not  a  more  than  ordinarily 
conceited  man,  though  at  the  very  first 
seeing  her  again,  he  had  so  coolly  said  to 
himself  ''  elle  m^adore'' 

He  was  only  a  clear-sighted  man  in 
such  matters,  and  at  the  very  first  glance 
so  much  was  clear  to  him.  Now  he  felt 
that  on  the  last  night  he  had  accomplished 
something,  for  he  must  have  made  it 
clear  to  Kathleen,    that  however  much  or 
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little  lie  cared  for  her,  he  had  the  know- 
ledge of  how  much  she  cared  for  him. 
Yes,  however  fast  she  might  be,  and 
English  young  ladies  were,  as  the  Count 
knew,  fast — diabolically  so,  as  he  thought, 
only  he  thought  it  in  French,  which  made 
it  sound  better ;  however  fast  she  might 
be,  she  could  not  have  received  his  last 
night's  caress  as  she  had  done,  unless  it 
was  really  pleasing  to  her,  and  she  would 
have  no  objection  to  its  being  but  the 
first  of  a  series. 

Poor  girl !  flirt  though  the  Count 
thought  her,  he  felt  that  he  had  found 
the  soft  part  of  her  heart,  and  pitied  her 
accordingly,  whilst  he  too  watched  the 
fireworks,  and  listened  to  those  plaintive 
airs  played  so  distressingly  out  of  tune  ; 
for  the  Count's  ear  was  perfect,  and  he 
required  no  De  Yeux  to  spoil  his  pleasure 
in  them.  He  pitied  Kathleen,  but  all  the 
same  he  had  that  afternoon  slipped  a 
note  into  Mrs.   Courteney's  hand,    full  of 
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tlie  most  passionate  protestations  of  love ; 
for  tlie  Count  was  never  sparing  of  super- 
latives, and  rather  apt,  woman's  fashion, 
to  be  ahime  and  comhle  de  joie  in  the  same 
sentence ;  and  this  was  a  very  particular 
letter  for  it  was  now  some  time  since  he 
had  seen  Mrs.  Courtenej,  and  he  saw  no 
chance  yet  of  doing  so  again. 

She  was  still  on  her  good  behaviour, 
and  her  husband  was  very  devoted,  taking 
her  about  every  where  that  he  could 
fancy  she  would  care  to  go  to,  and  never 
leaving  her  side  for  a  moment.  That 
afternoon  he  had  brought  her  over  to 
Ryde  to  watch  the  sports,  or  listen  to 
the  military  band,  according  as  she  felt 
inclined,  and  it  was  whilst  they  were 
doing  the  latter,  and  he  was  standing  on 
one  side  of  her,  that  Count  Manfredi 
passed  by  on  the  other,  and  slipped  his 
note  into  her  hand ;  and  by  the  manner 
in  which  Mrs  Courteuey  carelessly  dropped 
into     her   pocket,    it   was    evidently    not 
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tlie  first   note    slie  had   received   in   this 
way. 

Now  this  evening  as  he  stood  below, 
and  once  and  again  looked  up  at  Kath- 
leen with  De  Yeux  and  Simpson  boring 
her;  for  the  lights  of  the  room  behind 
shone  out  into  the  balcony,  and  made  it 
easy  for  him  to  distinguish  the  people 
there,  though  they  could  not  distinguish 
the  crowd  below,  it  came  back  to  him 
how,  when  he  had  first  known  her  at 
Rome,  he  had  thought  how  he  might  yet 
end  his  life  happily,  sharing  its  joys  and 
sorrows  with  that  young  loving  beauty. 
And  then  to  think  that  this  girl's  father's 
sister  had  been  wife  to  that  Charlie 
Beaumont  who  had  done  him  the  crudest 
injury  that  one  man  could  do  another  I  and 
that  the  only  weak  point  through  which  he 
could  hope  to  touch  his  sou  was  through 
the  same  girl,  who  would  have  tempted 
him  to  believe  again  in  the  possibility  of  a 
pure  happy  marriage,  but  for  that  vision- 
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ary  Rosa  of  his  early  days  still  living  in 
her  villa  on  the  Thames.  No  ;  no  such 
innocent  pleasures  for  him — but  rather 
should  stormy  love  passages  with  Ada 
Courteney  ease  that  heart,  which  Charlie 
and  Rosa  lons^  ao;o  had  done  to  death  for 
so  many  years.  For  during  all  those 
years,  though  he  had  had  love  affairs 
without  end,  the  Count  Manfredi's  heart 
had  never  been  even  touched,  till  he  had 
met  with  Kathleen  0' Grady,  glorious 
in  her  beauty  and  youthful  enthusiasm ; 
and  it  had  never  been  stirred  till  he  met 
with  Ada  Courteney,  with  the  same 
scornful  beauty  airs  that  the  Rosa  of  old 
had  worn. 

It  was  strange  that  no  idea  of  searching 
out  that  long  lost  Rosa  ever  presented 
itself  to  the  Count's  mind;  but,  in  truth, 
it  never  did  occur  to  him  to  do  so  even  for 
a  moment,  and  had  any  man  suggested  it 
to  him,  he  would  have  hated  that  man 
with  almost  as  inveterate  a  hatred,  as  that 
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with  which  he  now  pursued  the  hitherto 
unconscious  Sandy.  But  that  last  speech 
of  the  Count's  the  night  before  had  opened 
Sandy's  eyes  somewhat ;  he  had  long 
fancied  that  the  Count  disliked  him,  why 
he  could  not  guess,  and  that  last  speech 
last  nig:ht  made  him  certain  of  it.  Could 
it  have  been  a  story  in  which  the  Count 
himself  had  played  a  part,  that  he  had 
told  them  ?  But  the  Count  had  never  been 
married.  When  he  came  to  think  of  it 
however,  Sandy  felt  so  little  sure  about 
this,  that  he  asked  Lady  Killowen  whether 
it  had  been  the  case.  It  had  been  so  com- 
pletely forgotten  by  all  the  outer  world, 
that  though  she  had  often  heard  him 
talked  of  apropos  of  his  evident  admira- 
tion of  her  daughter,  she  had  never  heard 
a  mention  of  it ;  so  when  Sandy  asked  her, 
she  said  at  once  that  it  had  never  been 
the  case,  and  wondered  what  should 
have  put  such  an  idea  into  his  head. 
Then    unless    he    had  played   one    of  the 
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principal  parts  in  this  story,  Sandy  did  not 
pee  wliat  part  tlie  Count  could  have  played, 
so  it  did  not  account  for  his  dislike  of  him, 
and  he  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
story  was  a  fabrication  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insulting  himself. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Sandy  should 
never  have  heard  of  his  father's  carrying 
off  the  wife  of  an  Italian  Count;  but,  in 
truth,  he  hardly  knew  anything  at  all 
about  his  father.  As  soon  as  Lord  Kil- 
lowen's  sister  died,  which,  happily  for  her, 
was  not  long  after  her  marriage,  her 
family,  though  always  kind  to  her  boy, 
had  been  glad  to  hear  as  little  as  they 
could  of  her  husband,  who  had  already 
started  on  that  course  of  going  to  the  dogs, 
which  he  stuck  to  so  persistently  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  Neither  was  it  in  this 
form  at  all  that  the  story  ever  reached  them ; 
they  only  heard  that  Charlie  had  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  do  a  piece  of  knight-errantry 
in  bringing  home  to  her  parents  an  unfor- 
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tunate  lady,  whose  husband  ill  used  her, 
(Charlie's  life  had  been  most  unusually  full 
of  such  little  adventures),  and  though  at 
the  time  hearing  who  her  father  was,  they 
never  troubled  themselves  to  hear  the  name 
of  the  cruel  husband,  nor  in  any  way  con- 
nected this  hapless  lady  with  the  beautiful 
woman  who  was  afterwards  heard  of  as 
living  with  the  poor  good-for-nothing 
Charlie,  and  supporting  him  by  her  money, 
and  whom,  for  some  apparently  inexplicable 
reason,  he  was  said  never  to  have  married 
up  to  that  day  when  he  had  got  thrown, 
just  as  he  was  coming  in  winner  for  a 
larger  pot  of  nioney  than  he  had  ever  yet 
had  the  luck  to  gain.  Poor  Charlie  Beau- 
mont !  he  had  been  that  sort  of  good 
fellow,  whom  no  one  who  knew  as  an  ac- 
quaintance could  help  liking,  and  yet  no 
one  who  was  brought  into  any  nearer 
connexion  with  him  could  fail  to  repent 
of  it.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  when 
this  seemingly   good-hearted  fellow  died^ 
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no  one  mourned  for  liim,  unless  perhaps 
the  young  son  on  whom  he  had  scarcely 
bestowed  a  thought  since  his  birth. 

Thus  it  was  that  Sandy  knew  nothing  of 
his  father's  life,  and  the  Count's  story 
awoke  in  him  no  recollections  of  anything 
he  had  ever  heard  before,  and  he  could  see 
no  meaning  in  it,  telling  as  it  did  of  a  very 
villainous  transaction,  but  yet  not  one  so 
unparallelled  in  its  villainy  as  to  have  any 
particular  point,  and  then  dragging  in  that 
resemblance  also.  It  was  a  most  un- 
called for  insult,  and  though  he  could 
think  of  no  way  of  avenging  it,  he  longed 
for  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  Count 
that  he  thought  it  such.  That  opportunity 
he  had  not  long  to  wait  for;  as  soon  as 
the  fireworks  were  over,  every  one  met  in 
the  large  room  downstairs,  where  there 
were  slight  refreshments  for  such  as  wished 
for  them,  and  where  a  few  members  of  the 
Club  were  pressing  people  not  to  go  away 
before  the   dance,    which,    as  usual  they 
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declared,  was  shortly  to  come  off  upstairs  ; 
and  whilst  people,  were  standing  about 
waiting,  the  Connt  came  into  the  room. 

*'  Count,  you  insulted  me  last  night," 
said  Sandy,  without  waiting  a  moment ;  for 
if  the  Count  Manfredi  once  got  past  him 
to  speak  to  the  ladies,  he  knew  there  could 
be  no  more  calling  him  to  account  that 
evening. 

''  Comment,  mon  cher  /"  said  the  other, 
with  his  most  thorouo-h  man-of-the-world 
air  of  indifference,  standing  motionless 
as  if  to  give  Sandy  full  time  to  explain. 

"  That  story  last  night — that  likeness — 
you  only  mentioned  it  with  the  intention 
of  insulting  me." 

"  Pardon — the  story  was  a  true  one  ; 
the  likeness  striking — very  striking,"  he 
repeated,  fixing  the  young  man  with  a  cold 
keen  gaze.  ''  Accidental,  of  course.  I  re- 
marked, you  remember,  that  the  charac- 
ters were  different."  Then  as  Sandy 
seemed    puzzled    what    further   to    object. 
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'*  Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  pass.  I 
should  wish  to  ask  your  cousin  if  she  were 
fatigued  by  the  ball,"  and  the  Count  went 
up  to  Kathleen,  and  as  he  asked  this 
question,  his  manner  was  almost  tender. 
*'  Aiiima  mia,''  he  said.  Kathleen  knew 
he  had  no  right  to  call  her  so,  but  it  gave 
her  a  thrill  of  pleasure  when  he  did  so, 
and  he  had  obliged  her  so  far  pretty  often 
lately.  "  You  look  sad.  Ah,  you  ought  to 
have  been  born  in  sunny  Italy,  where  young 
girls  are  mistresses  of  their  own  hearts. 
Their  parents  sell  their  hands,  but  they  re- 
main mistresses  of  their  hearts.  Here  you 
English  young  ladies  do  the  selling  your- 
selves, and  you  have  to  sell  both.  But 
you  were  better  suited  for  our  Italian  cus- 
toms, carina. ^^ 

Then  the  glorious  blue  eyes  gazed  im- 
ploriDgly  up  at  those  cruel  black  ones 
that  looked  down  on  them,  glowing  as  it 
were  with  passionate  love;  they  looked 
up  but  for  one   instant,    and   then    sank 
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dazzled  to  tlie  ground,  and  her  clieeks  and 
throat  grew  scarlet,  and  the  hand  the 
Count  still  held  in  his,  trembled ;  and  for 
once  the  Count  felt  himself  the  Judas  that 
he  was,  and  was  ready  to  vow  that  no  Ada 
nor  Eosa,  nor  the  whole  lot  of  them  to- 
gether were  worth  giving  pain  to  this 
young  glowing  beautiful  Kathleen,  who 
loved  him  and  made  no  secret  of  her  love 
for  him.  For  one  moment  this  was,  and 
then  he  looked  and  met  Sandy  Beaumont's 
eye,  and  saw  his  expression  of  agonised 
jealousy.  It  was  all  gone,  every  thought 
of  love  for  Kathleen,  every  feeling  of  re- 
morse for  the  pain  he  intended  to  inflict. 

It  was  not  at  first  that  he  had  seen  the 
likeness  in  Sandy  to  his  father,  for  both 
colouring  and  expression  were  different, 
and  the  Beaumont  features,  though  almost 
exactly  alike  in  father  and  son,  were  on  no 
uncommon  type ;  but  having  once  seen  it, 
it  became  clearer  to  him  every  day.  Both 
had  the  same  cheery  smile  of  unbounded 
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honhommie,  botli  tlie  same  careless  easy 
movements  ;  the  two  images  had  grown 
to  be  so  mixed  in  the  Count's  mind,  that 
when  he  looked  up  it  seemed  to  him  he 
saw  Charlie  Beaumont,  longing,  as  the 
Count  believed  him  to  have  longed  of  old, 
to  tear  from  him  the  beautiful  girl  who 
of  rig^ht  ousfht  to  have  been  his. 

"  And  she  would'  have  been  !  But  for 
the  wife  who  still  lives,  I  would  have  made 
this  girl  my  wife  in  Eome.  Now — she 
shall  be  Mr.  Simpson's,"  and  the  Count 
looked  fiendish  at  the  thought ;  but  Kath- 
leen's eyes  were  on  the  ground  seeing 
nothing  of  this,  and  she  only  felt  the  little 
lingering  pressure  he  gave  her  hand  before 
finally  relinquishing  it,  as  he  spoke  in 
those  low  thrilliug  tones  that  made  Kath- 
leen's heart  follow  where  they  led,  be  it 
where  it  might. 

"  I  understand  you.  This  buying  and 
selling  is  against  the  grain  with  you.  But 
you   will    get  over   it    in    time,    for   you 
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are    not     married    yet,    and    yet  —  yon 
flirt — a  merveilley 

''  Don't  Italian  girls  flirt  too  ?  Roman 
girls  certainly " 

"  Pardon ;  neither  do  they,  neither  do 
Roman  men." 

Then  she  looked  up  at  him  again.  Oh, 
if  he  would  but  offer  in  so  many  words  !  if 
he  would  but  do  it  !  But  he  did  not ;  he 
did  not  speak  at  all,  and  she  could  not  tear 
her  eyes  away,  and  yet  she  must  not  look 
at  him  for  ever. 

"  What  do  you  do  over  at  Portsmouth 
so  often  then?"  The  words  were  as  if 
dragged  from  her,  it  did  not  seem  to  her 
that  it  was  she  speaking  them,  but  some- 
body else.  She  did  not  know  that  they 
were  being  spoken,  till  they  were  so,  and 
then  she  could  have  stabbed  them,  or  her- 
self, or  anybody,  even  the  Count — so  mad 
was  she  with  the  words  for  getting  spoken. 
How  could  she  ever  have  made  such  a  mis- 
take ?  and  the  Count  bent  over  her  with  a 
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serious  almost  paternal  air,  as  if  she  was  a 
little  cliild,  and  lie  was  teaching  her  a 
lesson,  or  giving  her  some  nasty  medi- 
cine, nasty  unfortunately,  but  all  for  her 
good,  all  for  her  good. 

''  '  At  Rome  one  must  do  as  the  Romans 
do  '  is  one  of  your  own  proverbs,  and  in 
England  I  follow  the  customs  of  your 
country.  I  do  not  flirt  with  married 
women."  Each  word  sounded  clear  and 
distinct  in  Kathleen's  ears,  despite  the 
singing  in  them ;  she  looked  up  with  a 
wan  face  like  one  who  had  in  spirit  been 
far  away,  and  was  but  just  returning  to 
consciousness. 

''It  is  but  with  the  unmarried  you  flirt 
then,"  said  she  with  a  faint  smile. 

''  Mais  Old,  in  England,"  and  he  looked 
at  her  with  those  deep  piercing  eyes,  "  and 
you.  Mademoiselle,  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent teacher;  you,  who  despised  the 
easy  prize  of  the  boy-milord,  will  you  take 
me  for  your  pupil  ?" 
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Kathleen's  colour  liad  come  back  to  lier 
now,  and  her  cheeks  were  burning,  and 
her  eyes  shone  with  a  fierce  radiance.  To 
look  at  her  anyone  would  have  said  that 
she  was  indeed  a  Queen  of  Beauty,  nor 
would  they  have  readily  believed  that  she 
was  not  mistress  of  the  situation — and  she 
was  mistress  of  it  now.  It  was  but  her 
love  for  the  Count  that  had  made  her  so 
weak  before;  that  love  would  make  her 
weak  no  more. 

"  I  fear  you  would  make  no  willing 
pupil,"  she  said,  turning  round  and  front- 
ing him  in  her  proud  young  beauty. 
''  You  are  more  ready  to  teach  than  to 
learn,  M.  le  Comte." 

She  was  indeed  a  wonderful  girl,  a  girl 
to  be  proud  of  the  acquaintance  of,  and 
the  Count  felt  he  had  never  before  done 
justice  to  her  talents,  perhaps  he  Ijad 
forgotten  to  take  into  the  account  her 
spirit. 

"  They  are  not  going   to  dance,  Katli- 
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leen,"  said  Sandy,  coming  up  nowlialf  re- 
luctantly, as  it  seemed,  "  and  aunt  has  been 
making  up  a  party  for  the  theatre  and 
wants  you."  Sandy's  face  was  generally 
very  expressive  of  firmness,  but  now  his 
mouth  was  unusually  firm  set,  and  a  close 
observer  mi2:ht  have  said  that  the  teeth 
clenched  underneath  as  he  finished  speak- 
ing; but  Kathleen  noticed  nothing  of  all 
this. 

"What  is  mother  thinking  of?  oh,  I 
can't  go,"  and  her  face  showed  such 
horror  at  the  idea,  that  Sandy  said  at 
ODce  : 

"  Never  mind.  I'll  say  you  are  not 
quite  well,  and  I  will  see  you  home." 

"  No,  no,  Sandy ;  for  God's  sake  don't 
say  I  am  ill.  Oh,  I  will  go,  I  will  go.  It 
don't  signify.     Nothing  signifies." 

"  Kathleen,  let  me  see  you  home,"  im- 
plored Sandy.  "  It  is  a  long  time  since  I 
have  asked  you  anything.  But  don't  go 
to  the  theatre  to-night,  please  don't." 
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"  Nonsense,  Sandy,  you  are  absurd," 
she  said,  more  crossly  than  lie  thought  he 
had  ever  heard  her  speak,  "  What  can 
be  the  harm  in  going  to  the  theatre  to- 
night ?  Surely  mother  is  the  best  judge 
whether  it  is  proper  or  not." 

"  You  will  repent  it,"  said  Sandy,  very 
low,  almost  as  if  to  himself;  but  Kathleen 
fired  up : 

*'  Is  that  a  threat,  Sandy  ?"' 

"  No,  Kathleen,  you  know  it  is  not," 
said  he,  sadly. 

"  Oh,  Sandy,  forgive  me,  you  are  the 
dearest  boy  in  the  world.  No  one  else  is 
the  least  like  you.  But  I  am  so  miserable, 
and  I  must  go  to  the  theatre  to-night. 
Don't  be  angry,  dear  old  boy;  I  am  so 
wretched." 

By  this  time  they  had  joined  the  others, 
who  were  all  impatience  to  be  off,  and  Lady 
Killowen  at  once  began  scolding  Kathleen 
for  keeping  them  waiting,  and  then  insisted 
on  waiting  herself  for  the  Count  to  join 
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their  party.  She  was  never  happy  unless 
she  had  a  lob  of  men  about  her,  and  the 
Count  on  receiving  her  invitation  was 
charmed  to  go.  So  they  set  out,  a  large 
party  of  them,  with  Teddy  Long  and 
Cosmo  Beauclerc  loosely  tacked  on  to 
them.  Teddy  had  seized  hold  of  the 
latter' s  arm,  and  been  urgent  to  make  him 
start,  while  the  others  were  delaying,  lest 
the  play  should  be  all  over  before  they  got 
to  it.  Now  he  succeeded  in  making  him 
lead  the  way.  Kathleen  followed  next 
leaning  on  Sandy's  arm,  and  close  behind 
them  was  her  mother  with  the  Count  and 
Mr.  Simpson.  As  they  arranged  with  the 
box-keeper,  and  afterwards  filed  up  the 
tiny  theatre's  narrow  staircase,  the  Count 
whispered  to  the  heavy  yachtsman  : 

"  If  you  wish  to  have  Miss  0' Grady  for 
your  wife,  offer  to  her  to-night,  and  she 
will  have  you,  I  bet  you  five  to  one  in 
ponies." 

Mr.     Simpson     did    not     know     much 
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French ;  bat  he  understood  that  he  was 
advised  to  offer  to  Miss  0' Grady. 

''  Yes — if  I  can  get  near  her,"  he  said, 
and  tried  to  look  very  wise. 

Then  there  was  some  difficulty  about 
the  seats,  and  the  box-keeper  looked  in 
despair,  he  would  have  liked  to  have 
accommodated  such  a  distinguished  party 
well,  but  he  could  not  turn  out  those  who 
were  already  seated. 

'*  I  don't  care  the  least  about  a  front 
seat,  mother.  I  shall  sit  here,"  and  Kath- 
leen seated  herself  on  one  of  the  chairs 
near  the  door  in  the  big  middle  box  which 
they  had  been  shown  into.  For  the  Ryde 
theatre  is  so  small,  that  people  going  to  it 
do  not  generally  take  whole  boxes,  but  as 
many  seats  as  they  may  happen  to  want 
in  any  one  box,  unless  they  have  a  pre- 
ference for  the  side  ones  nearer  the  stage, 
which,  from  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, are  very  considerably  smaller  than  the 
middle  ones  frontimr  it. 
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''  Nonsense,  Katlileen,  as  if  I  were  so 
selfish.  I  shall  certainly  not  take  the 
front  seat,"  said  her  mother. 

''  Pray  do,  I  prefer  this  seat ;  T  don't 
care  about  seeing,  and  it  is  much  cooler 
here,"  then  the  Count  gave  Mr.  Simpson 
a  slight  push  into  the  seat  next  to  Kath- 
leen, managing  at  the  same  time  to  es- 
tabhsh  himself  comfortably  on  guard  over 
her. 

''  Here,  Beauclerc,  come  along  with  me 
into  the  Gordons'  box ;  there  don't  seem 
to  be  any  room  here,"  said  Teddy,  and 
Lady  Killowen  seeing  no  one  was  going  to 
take  either  of  the  two  vacant  front  seats, 
took  possession  of  one  of  them,  saying 
rather  crossly,  as  she  did  so  : 

"  No  one  cares  for  my  company,  it 
seems.  I  think  you  at  least,  Sandy, 
might  help  me." 

Sandy  went  forward  without  a  word  ; 
he  helped  her  to  take  off  her  cloak,  and  he 
folded  it  up  so  as  to   make  a  comfortable 
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cushion  for  lier  to  lean  back  against,  and 
then  when  she  suggested,  not  half  pro- 
pitiated yet,  that  he  might  as  well  sit 
down  in  the  chair  next  to  her,  he  was 
most  considerate  in  begging  her  not  to 
move,  and  assuring  her  he  could  quite 
easily  get  over  between  the  backs  of  the 
two  chairs,  but  all  the  while  he  was  very 
grave. 

"  Why,  Sandy,  you  look  as  if  you  had 
not  a  word  to  throw  at  a  dog,"  said  Lady 
Killowen. 

''  No,  aunt,  I'm  cleaned  out  to-night. 
But  perhaps  to-morrow  I'll  have  some 
small  change,"  said  he,  with  a  dismal 
attempt  at  one  of  his  usual  jokes. 

Then  Count  Manfredi  came  and  leant 
over  the  back  of  Lady  Killowen' s  chair, 
and  she  was  quite  propitiated,  having  two 
men  in  attendance  upon  her,  and  now 
having  disturbed  the  audience  quite 
enough,  the  new  arrivals  settled  down  to 
the    play,    which   was    draAving    towards 
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its   end,    and  in  no   ways  particularly  in- 
teresting. 

Kathleen  had  seated  herself  rather  in  the 
dark  designedly,  but  the  precaution  was  un- 
necessary; she  could  well  have  stood  all 
the  light  that  little  theatre  boasts  of,  in 
her  then  state  of  excitement.  The  lights 
seemed  to  dance  before  her  eyes  and  there 
was  a  horrid  singing  in  her  ears;  but  no 
one  would  have  thought  that  more  than 
the  heat  of  the  theatre  was  necessary  to 
account  for  her  flushed  cheeks,  and  might 
not  some  of  her  flush,  and  some  of  the 
brilliancy  of  her  eyes  be  attributed  to  the 
very  ardent  speeches  of  Mr.  Simpson  by 
her  side  ?  For  he  was  not  a  man  to  do 
things  by  halves,  and  when  he  paid  a 
compliment  he  intended  it  to  be  known 
that  it  was  a  compliment,  and  there  was 
to  be  n'o  mistake  about  it.  But  broad 
though  his  compliments  were,  and  clear 
though  his  intentions  fi^om  the  very  begin- 
ing  of  the  conversation,  Kathleen  did  not 
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know  wliat  be  was  about.  Sbe  sat  tbere 
looking  queenly,  answering  '  yes'  and  '  no' 
at  intervals,  and  ever  and  anon,  wben  sbe 
felt  ratber  tban  saw  tbat  tbe  Count  was 
looking  round  at  ber  witb  one  of  bis 
searcbing  glances,  sbe  would  smile  on 
Mr.  Simpson  witb  unutterable  sweetness, 
and  for  tbe  moment  look  deeply  interested 
in  bim.  But  sbe  did  not  know  wbat  be  was 
about,  till  at  last  be  took  bold  of  one  of 
ber  bands,  pressing  it  witb  bis  large  clumsy 
fingers.  Tben  Katbleen  looked  up  witb  a 
startled  expression ;  sbe  was  too  mucb 
taken  by  surprise  even  to  witbdraw  ber 
band,  and  at  tbat  moment  tbere  was  a 
dead  silence  tbrougb  tbe  little  bouse,  you 
migbt  bave  beard  a  pin  drop. 

Tbe  pretty  actress  wbo  bad  before  been 
personating  tbe  Ensign  on  tbe  Loose,  and 
was  now  playing  tbe  part  of  a  young  girl, 
wbo  baving  given  ber  beart  away  at  last 
finds  berself  betrayed,  bad  advanced  to 
tbe  front  of  tbe   stage,    and   after  a  few 

VOL.  II.  E 
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moments  pantomime,  gave  utterance  to 
one  of  the  many  stage  adaptations  of  tlie 
old  truth,  "Men  were  deceivers  ever." 
Hackneyed  and  common  place  though  the 
sentiments  were,  coming  as  they  did, 
Kathleen  took  them  as  an  oracle,  and  she 
looked  up  in  Mr.  Simpson's  face  and 
smiled.  Oh,  how  glad  she  was  that  she 
had  done  so  the  next  moment ;  for  the 
Count  Manfredi  looked  round  at  her,  as 
the  actress's  soliloquy  ended,  and  actually 
dared  to  smile.  She  smiled  back  at  him, 
and  leaning  forward  said  just  loud  enough 
for  him  to  hear  :  "  G^est  hien  vrai,  nest-ce 
pas  V  Then  she  leant  back  glowing  still 
more  with  triumph. 

"  He  can  never  boast  he  has  broken  my 
heart  after  that,"  she  said;  then  she 
devoted  herself  in  good  earnest  to  Mr. 
Simpson. 

''  I  may  have  it,  mayn't  I  ?"  he  had 
asked  when  taking  her  hand.  ''  You  know 
I  have  forty  thousand  a  year,  and  all  quite 
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safe,  and  lots  of  bouses,  and  the  Flora ; 
you  know  the  Flora,  and  it's  all  yours, 
whenever  you  will  say  the  word,  for  I'd 
like  nothing  better  than  to  see  you  sitting 
at  the  head  of  my  table.  Miss  O'Grady." 

There  was  no  doubt  about  this  offer, 
there  was  no  air  of  trifling  about  him.  It 
was  but  fair  that  she  should  give  him  her 
attention  in  good  earnest  now ;  for  he  was 
quite  in  earnest,  there  could  be  no  mistake 
about  that,  and  before  they  left  the  little 
theatre  again,  it  was  all  quite  settled. 
Quite  settled. — "  You  will  repent  it."  Did 
Kathleen  ever  call  to  mind  poor  Sandy's 
words  ?  We  shall  see. 


E  2 


CHAPTER    III. 


A    STOEMY   INTERVIEW. 


The  next  day  the  Longs  were  kept  at 
home  nearly  all  the  afternoon  receiving 
visitors,  and  the  room  was  pretty  well 
full  when  Lady  Killowen  and  Sandy 
entered  it.  Kathleen  had  excused  herself 
from  going  on  the  score  of  a  bad  head- 
ache, and  one  or  two  people  in  the  room, 
not  seeing  her  with  her  mother,  straight- 
way began  to  wonder  to  each  other 
whether  the  Count  Manfredi  was  keeping 
her  company ;  for  though  their  engage- 
ment had  not  been  announced,  there  was 
very  little  doubt  about  it  as  yet  in  the 
minds  of  the  Eyde  world,  and  even  those 
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who  had  witnessed  the  tete-a-tete  with 
Mr.  Simpson  at  the  theatre  the  night 
before,  only  looked  upon  it  as  a  blind. 
*' I  am  quite  glad  the  Zieris  are  gone," 
said  Lady  Killowen,  after  a  little  weather 
and  such  like  talk,  which  she  as  usual  cut 
as  short  as  she  possibly  could,  "  those 
high  heels   of  hers   were  quite  tiresome." 

"Oh,  dear  little  girl!"  cried  Teddy, 
*'  she  has  left  a  lace  handkerchief  behind 
as  a  souvenir  for  me.  The  stupid  maid 
picked  it  up  yesterday  and  never  gave  it 
to  me.  I  could  have  told  well  enough 
whose  it  was ;  now  it  is  too  late,  and  I 
must  keep  it — with  the  others." 

Lady  Killowen  did  not  admire  Teddy, 
so  she  did  not  encourage  him  in  this  vein. 
"  I  suppose  you  had  lots  of  things  left 
about.  I  know  the  last  ball  I  gave  in  town, 
when  Kathleen  came  out,  it  was  quite 
extraordinary  the  number  of  things  people 
contrived  to  lose." 

*'0h,    bushels  1"     said    Teddy,     *' but 
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pretty  well  everything  has  been  claimed. 
By  the  way  what  have  you  done  with  that 
locket,  Nita?" 

"What  locket?"  said  Miss  Long, 
evidently  not  caring  to  enlighten  her 
brother.  But  he,  though  he  was  obliged 
to  knock  under  to  her,  as  Sandy  had  said, 
when  they  were  alone  together,  was  ready 
enough  to  make  amends  for  it  by  annoying 
her  in  society,  when  she  was  necessarily 
more  or  less  in  his  power. 

"  Why  that  curious  looking  one  with  a 
coral  rose-bud  set  round  with  blue  forget- 
me-nots,  you  know  which  I  mean.  Give 
it  me  here.  Lady  Killowen  wants  to  see 
it.  Awfully  pretty  face  inside.  Lady 
Killowen.  I  am  quite  in  love  with  it 
already." 

"  Oh,  you're  always  in  love,"  said  she 
contemptuously,  at  the  same  time  taking 
the  locket  which  Miss  Long  gave  up, 
rather  unwillingly  as  it  seemed. 

She   was   a  prudent   young  lady,    and 
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though  she  had  no  idea  as  to  the  owner  of 
the  locket,  nor  knew  anything  about  its 
history,  still  she  knew  that  some  little 
dangles  of  the  kind  had  a  history  attached 
to  them,  and  what  locket  could  be  more 
likely  to  have  a  history  than  this  one 
with  its  fancifully  sentimental  device 
outside,  and  the  pretty  face  so  exquisitely 
painted  inside  ?  She  was  not  well  pleased 
as  she  saw  it  handed  round  for  the  general 
inspection  of  the  company. 

"  Why  that  is  mine,"  said  Sandy, 
suddenly  catching  sight  of  it,  "how  ever 
did  it  get  here  ?" 

"  Your's,  Mr.  Beaumont  !"  was  the 
general  exclamation,  and  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  having  such  a  thing  ?"  cried 
Lady  Killowen. 

"Oh,  did  you  never  see  it,  aunt  ?  T 
should  have  thought  I  must  have  shown 
it  to  you,  it  was  one  of  my  poor  father's 
things.  I  found  it  in  a  secret  drawer  in 
his  desk,  which  was  sent  down  to  me  at 
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his  death,  and  I  wish  there  had  been 
something  more  in  it  besides,"  added  he 
ruefully,  *'  but  everything  else  had  been 
taken  out,  only  that  di'awer  was  not 
noticed,  I  think.  I  did  not  find  it  out  for 
a  long  time.  A  pretty  face,  is  it  not  ? 
But  I  never  wear  it.  I  don't  recollect 
putting  it  on  the  other  night,"  and  Sandy 
looked  rather  puzzled.  But  he  had  no 
time  to  wonder  about  this,  he  was  greeted 
with  such  a  fire  of  chafi*  from  Teddy  and 
Lady  Killowen,  whilst  even  Miss  Long 
looked  very  sarcastic  about  it,  and  asked 
if  he  was  quite  sure  it  was  the  right  face, 
**  there  might  so  easily  be  two  lockets  of 
the  same  design,  was  he  sure  about  the 
miniature  ?"  and  Sandy  gave  into  the 
joke  so  far,  that  he  took  the  locket  into 
his  hand,  and  going  to  the  window 
made  believe  to  examine  the  miniature 
very  carefully. 

"  No,    Teddy,   you   beggar,"    he    said, 
"  you  are  sold.    There  is  no  mistake  about 
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it.  I  believe  you  half  lioped  you  might 
have  kept  it  with  the  handkerchief,  and 
then  you'd  have  sworn  it  was  Miss  Zieri's 
portrait,  would  not  you  ?  But  there's  no 
mistake  about  it;  it  is  mine." 

He  turned  round  laughing,  and  met  two 
passionate  black  eyes  glaring  at  him  with 
an  expression  that  made  all  that  saw  it 
shudder.  A  violent  hand  was  laid  upon 
the  locket. 

''  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  father  should 
have  taken  from  me  the  original  ?  must 
the  son  also  take  the  portrait  ?"  and  the 
Count  Manfredi  tried  to  wrest  it  from 
him. 

But  Sandy  did  not  give  up  the  locket  at 
once,  though  he  looked  startled.  For  one 
thing  he  did  not  know  that  the  Count  was 
in  the  room,  the  latter  having  only  just 
entered  while  he  himself  was  at  the  win- 
dow ;  for  another,  though  the  Count's  words 
may  not  sound  very  terrible,  his  manner 
was  not  quite  such  as  one  meets  every  day. 
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"  G'est  a  moi,''  said  tlie  Count,  and 
wrested  it  from  Sandy's  not  very  firm  hold 
by  an  artful  movement  of  tlie  arm.  Then 
he  ground  his  teeth,  as  for  the  first  time 
for  fifteen  years  he  met  the  proud 
happy  glance  of  those  sweet  childish  eyes ; 
the  veins  stood  out  on  his  forehead,  and 
his  whole  face  seemed  transfigured  by 
the  passion  that  now  possessed  him. 
"  Maudit  P'  he  cried,  "  you  have  defiled  it 
by  your  touch.     As  your  father  did,  so  do 

you.     May   you   and  your  fortunes " 

His  voice  never  loud,  though  more  awful 
in  its  lowness  than  the  loudest  scream 
could  have  been,  died  away  in  a  long  low 
growl,  and  tearing  the  locket  asunder  with 
his  long  powerful  fingers,  he  dashed  it  on 
the  ground,  and  ground  it  to  bits  with  his 
heel. 

"  Count,"  said  Sandy,  drawing  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  and  squaring  his 
shoulders  unconsciously,  ''  you  forget  that 
you  are  in  the  presence  of  ladies.     You 
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have  used  language  to  me — but  we  shall 
meet  again." 

"  Yes,  we  shall  meet  again,"  and  the 
Count  laughed  a  low  laugh,  "  we  shall 
meet  again  !  Pardon,  my  charming  Lady 
Killowen,  imrdon,  Lady  Long — there  are 
memories — I  can  but  make  my  apologies 
— I  have  disturbed  your  amiable  society. 
Permit  me  for  the  present  to  take  my 
leave,  hoping  some  day  to  reinstate  my- 
self in  your  good  graces.  Messieurs  et 
Mesdames,  je  vous  souhaite  le  hon  jour — a 
vous  aussi,  M.  Beaumont. ^^ 

The  scene,  short  as  it  had  been,  had 
been  so  terrible  while  it  lasted,  that  those 
left  behind  seemed  hardly  to  have  courage 
to  comment  upon  it,  and  they  too  quickly 
withdrew. 

"  What  did  make  you  say  it  was  your 
locket,  Sandy  ?"  said  Lady  Killowen,  as 
they  walked  home  together. 

"  I  thought  it  was,"  he  replied.  *'  I 
have  one  exactly  hke  it ;  but  I  am  sure 
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now  I  did  not  put  mine  on  for  the  Longs' 
ball.  I  never  wear  it ;  only  at  the  moment 
I  thought  I  might  have  done  so  in  a  fit  of 
absence." 

"  I  wonder  whose  likeness  it  is  ?"  said 
Lady  Killowen,  with  an  attempt  at  a 
laugh. 

She  had  never  before  been  so  near 
feeling  frightened  of  any  man,  as  during 
the  Count's  explosion  that  day,  and  she 
was  anxious  to  reassert  her  courage. 

"  The  Countess  Manfredi's,"  said  Sandy, 
shortly. 

''  Nonsense  ;  he  can't  have  been  mar- 
ried. What  has  put  that  foolish  idea 
into  your  head?  I  should  have  been 
sure  to  have  heard  of  it." 

"  It  may  have  been  a  secret  mar- 
riage, or  not  a  legal  one.  But  he  has 
twice  insulted  me,  and  I  see  no 
other  way  of  explaining  it.  He  thinks 
my  father  did  him  some  great  wrong.  I 
am  very  like  my  father,  am  I  not,  aunt  ?" 
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*'  Yes,  you  are ;  but  you  are  different 
too.  Sandy,  promise  me  you  won't  fight 
with  that  man." 

"  I  wish  I  could  fight  him,  and  have 
done  with  it  all ;  but  he  does  not  mean  to 
fight  me,  I  think.  Only  after  to-day  I 
don't  know  how  he  can  refuse." 

"  But,  Sandy,  you  won't  ask  him  to. 
You  are  brave  enough  for  anything,  I 
know,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  a  very  good 
soldier,  as  far  as  that  goes.  But  you 
can't  call  me  a  nervous  coddling  old  wo- 
man generally,  and  if  you  fight  that  man, 
I  know  he'll  kill  you;  I  know  he  will." 

''  A  good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish,  aunt, 
if  he  did,"  said  he  lightly;  ''but  never 
fear,  duels  are  gone  out,  even  horse-whip- 
pings can  hardly  be  called  '  good  form' 
au}^  longer ;  so  don't  be  anxious  about  me. 
Tell  Kathleen  I  hope  her  head  will  soon 
be  better.  Thanks,  but  I  can't  come  in. 
I  must  almost  run  now  to  catch  the  boat, 
and  the  Colonel's  been    so  good-natured 
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to  me  about  leave  lately,  I  should  not 
like  to  put  liim  out.  Good-bye,  aunt, 
and  don't  be  anxious  about  me.  I 
was  always  born  to  be  liung,  you 
know." 

But  though  Sandy  appeared  so  light- 
hearted  before  his  aunt,  the  interview 
of  that  afternoon  by  no  means  rested 
lightly  on  him.  It  was  not  a  meeting 
with  the  Count  that  he  dreaded ;  in  the 
unhappy  state  of  mind  in  which  he  had 
been  for  the  last  few  days,  it  would  have 
been  rather  a  pleasurable  feeling  to  him 
than  otherwise  to  have  stood  at  ten  paces 
from  the  Count — say  under  the  o'er- 
shadowing  trees  of  one  of  the  Binstead 
lanes,  or  in  any  secluded  bend  of  the  sea 
wall,  each  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand, 
waiting  but  the  word  "  Fire,"  to  be  sent 
out  of  this  world,  which  had  lately  become 
such  a  perplexity  to  him.  For  the  Count 
was  the  sort  of  man  with  whom  no  one 
could  entertain  the  idea  of  having  a  duel, 
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without  feeling  morally  convinced  tliat  lie 
himself  must  be  the  victim.  Sandy  would 
not  have  minded  at  all  looking  in  at  the 
Pier  Hotel  as  he  passed,  and  ordering 
coffee  and  pistols  for  two,  and  he  would 
have  exchanged  shots  with  the  Count  over 
a  pocket  handkerchief  with  all  the 
sang  froid  that  is  usual  under  such 
circumstances. 

But  it  was  no  meeting  with  the  Count 
he  was  thinking  of,  and  that  made  him 
look  so  pale  and  depressed,  as  he  hurried 
down  the  pier  and  just  saved  the  steamer. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Sandy  was  in 
love,  hopelessly  in  love  with  his  cousin, 
and  that  it  was  her  not  thinking  him 
worthy  of  her  affection,  but  bestowing  it 
instead  upon  the  Count,  or  De  Yeux,  or 
even  Mr.  Simpson,  that  made  the  world 
such  a  perplexity  to  him ;  and  so,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  Sandy  felt  more  sorry 
for  the  Count  than  angry  with  him.  The 
pain   he  had   been    suffering   of  late  had 
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very  mucli  sharpened  liis  faculties,  and  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  the 
Count  himself  had  been  the  injured 
husband  in  that  little  story  he  had  told 
over  their  cigars  after  Lady  Long's  ball, 
and  that  the  man  whom  he  had  been  led 
to  call  a  villain,  as  well  as  a  brute,  was 
his  own  father.  It  was  a  painful  reflec- 
tion to  him.  Few  young  men  would  have 
so  honoured  a  father's  memory  as  he 
would  have,  if  it  had  been  possible  for 
him;  few  young  men  would  have  taken 
such  honest  pride  in  their  father's  good 
name,  if  he  had  had  such,  and  now  thinking 
of  this  transaction  in  which  he  feared  his 
father  had  played  no  honourable  part,  he 
felt  himself  dishonoured  by  the  relation- 
ship. He  felt  as  though  the  Count 
Manfredi  were  justified  in  heaping  any 
number  of  insults  upon  the  son  of  the 
man  who  had  so  grievously  injured  him. 
"  Poor  devil !  if  it  were  any  comfort  to 
him,  I  am  sure  1  would  gladly  bear  much 
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more,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  leant 
against  one  of  the  paddle-boxes  smoking ; 
and  then  he  called  to  mind  the  bright 
childish  face,  and  the  little  head  so 
proudly  set  upon  the  white  shoulders,  so 
that  one  could  almost  fancy  the  scornful 
little  toss  which  must  have  been  habitual 
to  it. 

''  She  must  have  been  a  dear  little  crea- 
ture. A  man  might  love  her  very  dearly," 
he  went  on  sohloquising ;  and  then  he 
thought  what  it  must  have  been  to  have 
had  such  a  sweet  little  rosebud  not  only 
torn  from  one,  but  robbed  also  in  the 
tearing  of  all  the  youthful  pride  and  purity 
that  must  have  formed  so  large  a  part  of 
its  charm — and  Sandy  grew  still  more 
compassionate,  and  called  the  Count  "  poor 
fellow"  in  his  thoughts,  and  wished  that 
it  were  in  the  nature  of  thinsfs  that  the 
son  might  atone  for  the  wrong  the  father 
had  done.  But  he  knew  it  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and   that  such   a  wrong 
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once  done  must  remain  a  wrong  for  ever, 
and  no  man  could  ever  atone  for  it. 

"  1  almost  think  I  would  not  grudge  liim 
Kathleen  now.  Oh,  good  God !  what  do 
I  mean  by  talking  of  grudging  ?  what  have 
I  to  do  with  it  one  way  or  another  ?  How 
she  loves  him !  I  used  to  think  girls  did 
not  show  their  love ;  but  she  is  so  grand, 
she  is  above  all  those  little  mean  pro- 
prieties, and  I  believe  no  one  else  sees  as 
I  do  how  entirely  she  is  given  up  to 
him.  Aunt,  I  am  sure,  has  no  idea  of 
it.  Well  I  shall  exchange,  and  go  to 
New  Zealand,  or  somewhere  far  away 
where  there's  a  chance  of  fighting.  I  could 
never  stay  in  England  to  see  her  his  wife. 
It  is  but  fair  though;  my  father  ruined 
his  happiness,  and  now  he  consoles  him- 
self by  ruining  mine.  I  wonder  whose  I 
shall  ruin  in  my  turn,"  and  Sandy  laughed 
bitterly  to  himself.  "  I  daresay  he  had 
a  hard  time  of  it  when  my  father  ran 
away  with  his  wife.     Ah  !  he  did  not  know 
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wliat  good  things  were  in  store  for  him. 
Oh,  my  beautiful  darhng  peerless  Kath- 
leen !" 

And  then  Sandy  hung  over  the  side 
of  the  boat,  looking  down  into  the  water, 
and  so  he  remained  till  he  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  if  his  eyes  were  a  trifle  red 
then,  do  not  blame  him  for  it,  reader.  It 
was  a  hard  time  for  him  then,  though 
bitterer  trials  were  to  come ;  and  though 
more  silent  than  he  used  to  be  at  mess 
that  evening,  he  was  not  less  ready  for 
his  duties,  nor  less  kindly  to  his  men  than 
of  old. 

But  before  he  went  to  bed  that  night,  he 
took  out  the  other  locket  which  he  had  not 
put  on  for  Lady  Long's  ball,  and  hung  over 
it  for  a  long  time,  looking  compassion- 
ately into  the  bright  brown  eyes  and  at 
the  ripe  red  lips,  with  their  petted  curve  ; 
and  wondered  how  many  tears  those  eyes 
had  shed  after  that  portrait  was  taken, 
and  whether  those  spoilt    child    lips    Imd 
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learnt  the  sorrowful  droop  of  the  sinned 
against,  or  the  set  look  of  scorn  of  the 
sinning. 


CHAPTEH  lY. 


theee's  many  a  teue  word  spoken  in  jest. 


So  elated  had  Mr.  Simpson  been  by  the 
gracious  manner  in  which  the  beauty  of 
Ryde,  jpar  excellence,  had  accepted  his 
offer  (for  as  soon  as  Kathleen  had  taken  the 
resolve  to  do  so,  she  had  done  so,  as  she 
did  all  things,  well),  that  it  had  been  with 
hardly  a  pang  he  had  reflected  that  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  let  Miss  Zieri  know 
the  fact  before  she  started  for  Homburg. 
That  being  the  case,  there  was  no  parti- 
cular reason  why  he  should  wish  to  hurry 
the  announcement,  and  there  were  reasons 
which,  now  that  he  had  taken  the  fatal 
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step  of  offering  and  getting  accepted,  made 
him  rather  desirous  to  keep  it  secret  just 
at  first — in  truth  till  he  had  arranged 
things  a  little.  And  Kathleen  also  was 
in  no  hurry  that  the  engagement  should  be 
announced  to  the  world. 

''  Indeed  it  is  not  one  at  all  till  mother 
iias  consented,  and  I  must  wait  for  a  good 
time  to  tell  mother.  It  will  make  all  the 
difference  in  her  way  of  taking  it,  what 
humour  she  is  in  when  she  is  first 
told." 

Then  Mr.  Simpson  felt  indeed  what  a 
wonderful  match  he  was  making,  if  man- 
agement was  necessary  to  avoid  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  future  mother-in-law.  Now 
if  it  had  been  Miss  Long,  he  might  have 
felt  sure  of  how  the  news  would  be  received 
by  her  mother ;  and  if  it  had  been  Miss 
Zieri,  it  would  hardly  have  been  necessary 
to  tell  her  mother  at  all — that  young  lady 
quite  undertook  the  management  of  her 
own  affairs.     Now  in  Miss  0' Grady's  case, 
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it  was  necessary  to  menager  Lady  Killowen. 
Dense  though  lie  was,  Mr.  Simpson  readily 
appreciated  the  difference,  and  was  easily 
persuaded  to  defer  for  a  little  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  happiness. 

As  for  Kathleen,  she  felt  as  though  she 
were  gaining  a  respite  by  this  delay ;  she 
had  no  hope  any  longer  of  gaining  the  love 
of  the  one  man  she  cared  about,  and  that 
being  the  case,  she  chose  to  regard  it  as  a 
matter  of  little  moment  which  of  the 
others,  indifferent  as  they  were  to  her,  she 
should  choose.  Besides,  £40,000  a  year 
was  a  good  price  to  sell  herself  for,  so  it 
was  not  shame  of  the  bargain  she  was 
making,  which  led  her  to  wish  to  conceal 
it  for  a  time.  But  though  she  did  not  feel 
ashamed  of  it,  yet  she  felt  that  in  marrying 
Mr.  Simpson  she  was  selling  herself  for 
money,  and  though  she  wished  for  the 
money,  she  was  in  no  haste  to  make  the 
necessary  sacrifice  in  order  to  gain  it. 
Half  the  sacrifice    would  be  made   when 
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the  engagement  was  announced;  but  there 
was  no  reason  why  she  should  this  day, 
or  the  next  day,  or  the  next  after  that  find 
Lady  Killowen  in  a  suitable  humour  to 
receive  the  announcement,  and  she  in- 
tended to  be  herself  the  sole  judge  of  this. 
But  the  scene  at  Lady  Long's  was  to 
interfere  with  her  arrangements. 

Lady  Killowen  liked  the  Count,  but  she 
really  cared  for  Sandy,  and  not  having 
heard  that  little  story  of  the  Count's,  and 
having  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  his 
evident  dislike  of  her  nephew,  she  at- 
tributed it  to  some  absurd  jealousy  about 
Kathleen.  It  was  not  what  she  would  have 
expected  of  the  Count,  for  she  had  thought 
him  clear-sighted  enough  to  see,  that,  in 
whatever  light  Sandy  viewed  Kathleen, 
Kathleen  only  looked  upon  him  as  a 
cousin;  but  still  she  saw  no  other  way 
of  accountiug  for  this  prejudice  of  his. 
As  to  the  confusion  about  that  other  lady 
and  her  picture,  she  did  not  understand 
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it ;  but  was  well  content  to  consider  it  one 
of  those  little  imbroglios  which  men  are 
apt  to  be  entangled  in,  and  which  their 
woman-kind  had  better  not  call  upon  them 
for  an  explanation  of.  But  anyhow  she 
felt  afraid  for  Sandy  :  for  she  was  firmly 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  man  who 
fought  a  duel  with  the  Count,  however 
good  a  shot  he  himself  might  be,  must 
infallibly  be  the  victim;  and  she  was 
determined  to  interfere  and  protect  her 
favourite  nephew  before  he  should  be  sacri- 
ficed, so  she  went  at  once  to  look  for  her 
daughter,  and  found  her  in  the  verandah 
making  believe  to  read  a  French  novel. 
But  not  many  of  those  pages  had  Kathleen 
turned  over  during  her  afternoon  in  the 
verandah,  and  she  would  have  found  it 
very  hard  to  give  an  account  of  the  con- 
tents even  of  those  few. 

"  Kathleen,"  said  Lady  Killowen,  as  she 
sat  down  opposite  to  her  daughter,  "  I 
don't  often  interfere  in  your  affairs,  but  do 
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you  mean  to  have  the  Count  Manfredi,  or 
not  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  he  is  very  likely  to  give 
me  the  chance,"  and  Kathleen  dropped 
her  book,  and  the  exertion  of  picking  it 
up  seemed  to  be  great,  to  judge  by  the 
colour  of  her  face  as  she  raised  it 
again. 

"  That  is  all  nonsense,"  said  Lady 
Killowen,  impatiently,  ''  of  course  every- 
one is  talking  about  it,  and  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  why  I  have  let  it  go  on  so 
long.  I  daresay  he  has  gambled  all  his 
fortune  away,  though  people  did  say  he 
was  well  off  for  a  Eoman;  but  it  is  so 
difficult  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  those 
foreigners  all  play  high.  However,  I  am 
not  going  to  talk  about  that  now.  It's 
Sandy  I  am  thinking  of.  You  have  not,  in 
your  foolish  flirting,  been  giving  the  Count 
to  beheve  that  you  preferred  Sandy,  have 
you  ?" 

''  Not  very  likely,  mother,  I  should  say; 
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but  it  would  not  matter  to  the  Count 
whom  I  preferred,"  and  she  laughed. 

'*  Really,  Kathleen,  you  are  too  tire- 
some. I  often  wished  you  were  married, 
I  am  sure,  you  are  always  in  some  scrape 
or  other.  I  never  did  half  so  much  mis- 
chief in  my  day,  and  yet  you  are  not  near 
so  good  looking." 

"  ]^o,  I  suppose  not ;  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  you,  mother,  when  you 
were  first  presented,"  said  Kathleen, 
languidly.  "  But  if  you  wish  me  to 
marry,  perhaps  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
there  is  some  chance  of  my  doing 
so." 

"  Who — if  it  is  not  the  Count  nor 
Sandy — who  is  it  ?"  asked  Lady  Killowen, 
now  fairly  taken  aback. 

"  The  Count  and  Sandy  are  not  all  the 
men  in  the  world,"  said  Kathleen,  with  a 
dignified  nonchalance,  such  as  her  mother 
could  never  attain  to.  "  Mr.  Simpson 
offered  to  me  last  night,  and  whether  he 
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gambles  or  not,  there  are  not  likely  to  be 
any  money  difficulties  tbere." 

"  Mr.  Simpson  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Killo- 
wen,  with  a  smile  of  amusement,  ''  and 
are  you  going  to  tell  me  that  you  mean 
to  have  him  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so — unless  you  forbid  the 
banns,  or  do  something  of  the  kind.  He 
told  me  his  money  was  all  quite  safe,"  she 
laughed  the  same  short  laugh  as  before, 
"  and  that  he  had  forty  thousand  a  year, 
so  I  don't  know  why  you  should." 

''Well,  Kathleen,  I  never  thought  I 
should  have  married  your  father,  but  you 
beat  me  hollow,"  and  Lady  Killowen 
paused  and  looked  with  admiring  wonder 
at  her  daughter,  who  could  announce  such 
an  engagement  so  complacently.  ''  Did 
the  Count  never  offer  to  you  ?"  she  asked, 
after  a  moment  or  two. 

"  No,"  said  Kathleen,  "  but  my  head 
aches  so  much,  I  must  really  go  and  lie 
down,"    and   she   went   quickly   into    the 
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house  before  lier  motlier  could  question 
her  any  further;  and  Lady  Killowen  sat 
outside  in  the  verandah,  and  wondered 
how  it  should  come  to  pass  that  she 
and  Lord  Killowen  should  have  such  a 
daughter. 

«« Why  as  for  me,"   she  said  to  herself, 
''  I  was  a  pennyless   orphan,  and  yet  my 
uncle  had  to  keep  me  under  lock  and  key 
before  I  consented  to  marry  her  father, 
and  she  can't  get  it  from  him.     He  cer- 
tainly did  not  think  much  about  money,  or 
he  would  not  have  married  me,  and  now 
she  will   marry  Mr.   Simpson  because  he 
has   forty  thousand   a   year — and    so  the 
Count  has  not  offered  !    I  never  did  much 
believe   he    would.     I   never   thought   he 
really   cared   for    her,"    and    then    Lady 
Killowen' s  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  pic- 
ture of  that  other  lady,  whom  she  now 
supposed  the  Count  did  care  for,  and  as 
Sandy  certainly  did  not,  she  thought  the 
quarrel  could  not  be  a  very  serious  one. 
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thougli  slie  was  more  than  ever  puzzled 
how  it  had  originated.  At  all  events  it 
was  not  likely  that  either  her  interference 
or  Kathleen's  would  do  much  good,  and 
thus  having  bestowed  an  unusual  amount 
of  thouo^ht  on  the  affairs  of  those  around 
her,  Lady  Killowen  went  upstairs  to  dress 
for  dinner,  and  before  the  evening  was 
over,  it  was  quite  an  understood  thing 
between  mother  and  daughter  that  Kath- 
leen was  engaged  to  Mr.  Simpson,  and 
that  Lady  Killowen  was  not  to  forbid  the 
banns,  or  do  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

''  But  it  need  not  be  announced  just 
yet.  We  settled  it  was  not  to  be  an- 
nounced at  first,"  pleaded  Kathleen. 

''  Of  course  it  need  not  be  announced 
for  a  day  or  two.  But  I  don't  see  any 
object  in  keeping  it  secret.  Though  I 
have  not  quite  your  taste,  Kathleen,  Mr. 
Simpson  does  not  strike  me  as  the  man  to 
make  any  difficulty  about  settlements. 
However  I  must  talk  all   that   over  with 
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him  first,  of  course,  and  your  uncles  must 
be  consulted.  But  I  don't  see  why  it 
should  be  kept  secret  after  that.  You  are 
not  ashamed  of  your  choice  already,  are 
you?" 

"  I  must  tell  Sandy  first  of  anybody, 
mother.  You  can  talk  to  Mr.  Simpson  as 
much  as  you  like.  But  you  won't  write  to 
the  uncles  before  I  have  told  Sandy? 
we  owe  him  that,  dear  old  boy — and  I 
should  like  to  do  it  myself,"  she  added, 
hastily. 

"  Certainly  you  have  the  most  extraor- 
dinary taste  in  the  world,"  said  her 
mother,  half  offended.  ''  Most  girls  would 
rather  be  spared  telling  one  lover  how  they 
had  accepted  another ;  but  have  it  your 
own  way,  you  always  do  in  the  end. 
There  certainly  never  was  another  girl  so 
spoilt.  Ever  since  you  were  a  baby  it  has 
always  been  the  same,  everyone  has  given 
way  to  you." 

'•  I    wonder  how  Miss    O'Grady   would 
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like  hearing  about  tlie  Count's  state  of 
excitement  over  that  locket.  It  certainly 
was  not  her  picture,"  said  Miss  Long  to 
her  mother,  as  soon  as  they  were  left 
alone  together,  able  to  give  vent  to  those 
epanchements  de  coeur  which  not  even  Miss 
Longs  can  quite  do  without. 

"  Oh,  he  will  never  marry  her,"  said 
Lady  Long,  "  I  don't  believe  a  word  of 
that  story  about  the  other  night.  Not 
but  that  she  would  be  glad  enough  if  he 
did  kiss  her,"  she  added,  in  her  venomous 
fashion.  "  But  he  could  not  do  it  without 
meaning  anything,  and  depend  upon  it,  he 
means  nothing.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  he  were  married  all  the  time.  Anyhow, 
if  he  came  to  England  for  a  wife,  depend 
upon  it,  it  would  be  a  rich  one.  That  is 
what  foreigners  always  look  for  in  an  Eng- 
lish girl.  Oh,  no,  he  won't  have  her,  and 
as  she  can't  have  him,  she  will  have  that 
Mr.  Simpson  now.  He  is  fool  enough  to 
be  taken  with  her,   I  can  see;  you  have 
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managed  that  badly,  Nita.  What  was  the 
use  of  ever  being  civil  to  a  man  like  that, 
if  it  was  to  come  to  nothing  ?" 

Miss  Long's  though  a  decidedly  hand- 
some face,  was  not  generally  a  pleasing 
one,  and  just  now  as  her  mother  spoke  to 
her  it  was  decidedly  an  unpleasing  one ; 
but  she  was  saved  from  speaking  by  her 
brother's  coming  in,  in  his  usual  boisterous 
manner. 

"  Well,  have  you  got  over  that  shindy 
about  the  locket  yet  ?  I've  been  down  on 
the  pier  trying  to  brace  my  nerves  again, 
but  it  is  useless.  Catch  me,  Mta,  I 
faint,  I  fall — the  recollection  of  that  awful 
scene — " 

"  Don't,  Teddy,  how  can  you  be  so 
absurd  ?"  said  she,  crossly  ;  but  she 
was  grateful  to  him  for  coming  in  just 
then,  so  actually  spoke  to  him  again  of 
her  own  accord,  a  condescension  that  was 
not  usual  to  her.  "  You  do  not  know  who 
the  picture  was  of,  do  you  ?" 

VOL.  II.  G 
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"  Not  I.  The  whole  affair  is  wrapped 
in  mystery.  I  only  see  there  is  a  charmer 
in  the  case." 

''  I  don't  suppose  she  ever  did  look 
quite  like  that,"  said  Mta,  meditatively, 
paying  no  farther  attention  to  her  brother, 
and  addressing  her  mother,  for  whose 
superior  judgment  she  had  a  great  respect. 
"But  there  was  a  strong  likeness  to  Mrs. 
Courteney." 

"  So  there  was,  INTita.  T  never  noticed 
it,  but  you  are  always  so  observant.  Oh, 
we  shall  hear  of  her  going  off  with  the 
Count  next,  I  daresay,"  then  the  three 
went  to  dress  for  dinner  in  as  great  good 
humour  as  generally  prevailed  in  the  Long 
household. 


CHAPTER  V. 


AN   evening's   work   AT   SOUTHSEA. 


It  was  a  great  relief  to  Mrs.  Courteney 
when  slie  got  that  letter  of  the  Count 
Manfredi's  ;  her  life  had  been  very  boring 
to  her  since  the  grand  reconciliation  scene 
arranged  by  Major  O'Connor.  Her  hus- 
band seemed  to  her  stupider  than  ever ;  he 
never  got  cross  whatever  she  said  to  him ; 
he  seemed  to  have  no  wishes,  so  that  she 
could  never  have  the  satisfaction  of  cross- 
ing him,  and  then  he  never  left  her  side ; 
altogether  she  was  very  tired  of  being  good. 
When  she  slipped  that  letter  of  the  Count's 
into  her  pocket,  it  was  the  first  little  bit  of 
spice    in    her    life    since    she     had    sat 
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sobbing  with,  her  head  on  Major  O'Con- 
nor's shoulder  ;  she  would  have  loved  that 
gallant  officer  yet,  if  he  would  have  let 
her,  but  as  he  would  not,  she  could  not 
shut  her  eyes  to  the  baseness  of  his  con- 
duct. Twice  had  he  shown  how  lightly 
he  valued  the  love  she  had  lavished  on 
him,  both  before  and  after  her  marriage, 
and  her  power  of  love  was  well  nigh  worn 
out.  She  felt  as  if  her  heart  had  grown 
very  dry  and  cold;  but  then  the  less 
danger  was  there  in  playing  at  love  with 
the  Count  Manfredi,  and  being  rejected 
in  one  quarter,  it  was  pleasant  to  meet 
with  such  loving  protestations  in  any  other ; 
only  not  from  her  husband,  that  was  in- 
sufferable. There  was  no  piquancy  in  love 
protestations  from  him;  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself  going  on  with  such 
nonsense  for  so  many  years.  Besides,  he 
never  now  told  her  that  she  was  perfect, 
he  never  called  her  an  injured  angel, 
and  it  was  only  that  kind  of  thing  that 
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had.   a   savour   for   Ada's   used   up  appe- 
tite.   . 

But  the  Count's  letter,  when  she  read 
it,  was  a  very  different  thing  to  Charlie 
Courteney's  tame  and  laboured  flattery 
which  had  grown  so  nauseous  to  her  now, 
seeing  that  he  was  her  husband.  She  had 
liked  it  well  enough,  and  thought  it  had 
the  true  ring  in  it  of  the  speech  of  an 
honest  man  when  he  had  been  her  lover ; 
but  a  lover  and  a  husband  are  such  differ- 
ent things.  It  is  not  perhaps  many  men 
who  make  the  mistake  of  confusing  the 
two,  but  poor  Charlie  Courteney  did,  and 
his  wife  despised  him  accordingly.  The 
Count  Manfredi  was  not  a  man  who  was 
ever  likely  to  make  such  a  mistake,  per- 
haps it  was  for  a  slight  mistake  the  other 
way  that  his  young  wife  had  forsaken  him. 
But  Ada  Courteney  was  not  thinking  of 
him  as  a  husband,  and  as  a  lover's  letter, 
his  was  very  pleasant  to  her;  she  sat 
and   gloated   over   it,    poor  weak  foolish 
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woman,  and  pressed  an  old  torn  lace  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  that  had  once  been  a 
gay  ball-going  handkerchief  but  was  now 
serving  for  a  common  every  day  one,  as 
she  wished  it  had  been  Major  O'Connor 
who  had  written  her  such  a  letter,  and 
then  she  read  it  over  again  and  laughed 
scornfully,  as  she  thought  how  impossible 
it  would  be  for  Captain  Courteney  ever  to 
write  any  woman  such  a  letter.  Then  she 
thought  of  the  Count  Manfredi,  the  real 
writer  of  the  letter,  and  wondered  how  it 
had  come  to  pass  that  he  was  sufficiently 
attracted  by  her  to  write  to  her  in  such 
terms.  If  he  had  been  a  beardless  ensign, 
she  would  have  taken  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  had  she  fascinated  him.  But  the 
Count  had  no  qualities  in  common  with  a 
beardless  ensign  ;  thinking  of  the  two  to- 
gether he  seemed  like  a  being  of  another 
sphere,  so  completely  had  he  been  polished 
on  the  world's  grindstone,  so  entirely 
desillusionne  did  he  appear,    and  yet  his 
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expressions  were  only  more  ardent  than 
those  a  beardless  ensign  would  be  likely  to 
have  at  his  command. 

Truly  no  novice  at  love  letters  would 
have  written  as  the  Count  had  to  Mrs. 
Courteney.  Poor  Ada !  as  she  sat  and 
meditated  over  his  passionate  words,  they 
seemed  to  acquire  a  sort  of  power  over  her, 
which  they  had  been  very  far  from  having 
when  she  first  read  them,  and  then  re- 
membering what  she  had  heard  of  the 
flirtation  between  the  Count  and  Miss 
0' Grady,  her  temper  rose  and  her  heart 
beat  quick  at  thinking  that  perhaps  he 
might  only  be  playing  with  her.  Kathleen's 
heart  had  threatened  to  stop  beating,  and 
she  had  felt  no  anger  only  an  agony  of 
doubt  and  fear  when  such  a  thought  had 
presented  itself  to  her ;  but  Ada  was  very 
differently  constituted,  and  felt  very 
differently  towards  the  Count,  neither  was 
she  too  much  agitated  not  to  see  at  once 
that  he  was   more  likely  to  be  amusing 
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himself  witli  Miss  O'Grady  than  with  her. 
Doubtless  it  might  be  very  amusing  to 
carry  on  a  desperate  flirtation  with  the 
beauty  of  Ryde,  and  to  be  pointed  out  and 
envied  as  the  happy  man,  especially  when 
it  was  a  farce  and  never  meant  to  end  in 
anything  serious ;  but  in  her  case  there  had 
been  great  labour  taken,  much  tasking  of 
ingenuity,  very  little  amusement,  and 
there  could  be  no  envy.  It  all  depended 
also  upon  her  now,  and  whether  she  was 
''  too  good  or  too  cold''  or  not,  when  the 
Count  would  have  to  take  the  so  far 
serious  step  of  having  her  to  live  with 
him,  and  when  that  came  about,  he 
would  necessarily  have  to  take  a  final 
farewell  of  Miss  O'Grady.  No  more  flirt- 
ing with  her  then  ! 

But  though  Ada  did  not  love  the  Count 
and  was  not  more  than  naturally  jealous, 
the  idea  of  the  flirting  in  the  meanwhile  was 
not  particularly  pleasing  to  her,  and  she  did 
not  care  that  it  should  be  prolonged.  Why 
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should  she  not  put  a  stop  to  it  at  once  ? 
if  she  was  ever  going  to  do  so,  why  should 
she  not  do  so  now  ?  this  life  was  weariness 
itself,  she  could  bear  it  no  longer.  So  she 
wrote  a  few  lines  to  the  Count — it  was 
one  of  Ada's  characteristics  that  she  never 
wrote  long  letters — this  time  she  wrote  a 
very  short  one,  very  cold,  but  very  much 
to  the  point.  She  told  him  he  had  at 
last  prevailed,  she  would  fly  with  him 
whither  he  would,  and  as  on  the  following 
Wednesday  Captain  Courteney  would  have 
to  be  on  duty  all  day,  she  thought  they 
could  not  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
getting  away  without  fuss  or  annoyance. 
He  might  come  to  their  house,  if  he  chose, 
to  join  her  there;  but  for  her  part,  she 
thought  it  would  be  better  if  he  met  her  at 
the  Southsea  station.  She  considered  for 
some  time  if  she  would  tell  him  of  any 
way  of  communicating  with  her,  but  de- 
cided in  the  end  it  would  be  wisest  to  leave 
that  to  the  Count  himself  to  discover. 
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It  was  a  very  cool  business-like  little 
note,  and  Ada  read  it  over  with  a  grim 
sort  of  satisfaction  before  closing  it  up ; 
for  as  there  was  no  guilty  love  in  the  note, 
she  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  but 
doing  what  she  was  driven  to  by  circum- 
stances. ISTothing  would  have  got  her  a  di- 
vorce from  Captain  Courteney,  and  she  did 
not  see  that  she  was  called  upon  to  give 
up  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  as  she  would 
have  to  do  if  she  consented  to  live  simply 
separated  from  him  on  the  miserable  pit- 
tance he  would  be  able  to  allow  her ;  as  to 
living  with  him,  she  regarded  that  as  simply 
unendurable,  so  she  considered  herself 
innocent  though  unfortunate  in  the  step 
she  was  taking.  The  world  would  call 
her  guilty,  that  she  knew,  but  then  the 
world  always  had  been  so  terribly  ready 
to  do  so ;  she  did  not  feel  bound  to  ac- 
quiesce in  its  opinion,  and  yet  there  was  a 
something  that  held  her  back  from  going 
out  to  post  that  letter  as  she  had  at  first 
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intended  doing.  Once  sent,  there  would 
be  no  retracting  it,  and  there  was  really  no 
hurry  about  sending  it,  so  she  slipped  it 
into  her  pocket,  and  lying  down  on  the 
sofa  tried  to  read. 

But  directly  she  tried  to  read  her  con- 
science began  to  prick  her.  She  fancied 
Captain  Courteney's  anguish  when  he 
came  home  and  found  her  gone.  What 
he  would  do,  she  could  not  imagine ;  surely 
he  would  not  shoot  himself,  or  do  any- 
thing else  desperate  ?  and  yet  she  did  not 
know.  He  was  not  a  violent  man  generally, 
but  in  one  thing  he  was  violent  and  that 
was  his  love  for  her.  She  recollected  how 
she  had  met  him  again  when  he  came  back 
from  the  West  Indies,  how  the  yellow  jack 
had  done  its  work  on  him,  and  she  had  not 
known  him  at  first  and  how  he  had  tried 
to  recall  himself  to  her  recollection. 

Major  O'Connor's  first  desertion  had 
just  then  left  her  very  sore  and  sorrowful, 
and   she   knew  that  people  were  talking 
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and  laughing  aboufc  it,  and  she  had 
thought  them  all  very  nnkind,  and  been 
ready  to  hate  everybody  and  everything ; 
and  she  remembered  how  she  had  first 
discovered  that  Captain  Courteney  had 
heard  none  of  all  this  talk  about  her, 
and  what  care  she  had  then  taken  that 
he  should  not.  It  was  so  pleasant  to 
her  to  talk  to  one  man  who  knew  nothing 
of  it,  and  who  was  always  courteous 
and  respectful,  never  indulging  in  those 
familiar  flatteries  other  men  would  so 
often  use  towards  her.  Then  she  thought 
of  his  offer,  so  pathetic  and  so  pleading, 
and  how  she  had  surprised  him  by  accept- 
ing it  at  once,  because  her  life  was 
intolerable  to  her,  and  she  saw  this  way, 
and  this  way  only  then  of  escaping  from 
it;  she  had  persuaded  herself  at  the 
time  that  she  loved  him  also,  but  she 
did  not  try  to  persuade  herself  of  this 
now. 

She  had  never  loved  him,  she  thought 
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now,  and  she  liad  been  a  bad  wife  to 
him ;  now  was  she  going  to  put  the 
crown  upon  her  badness  as  a  wife  by 
going  away  and  leaving  him?  Twice  had 
she  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket  ready 
to  take  out  the  letter  and  tear  it,  and 
twice  had  she  refrained — she  never  need 
send  it  unless  she  chose,  and  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  tear  it,  in  case  she  should 
want  it  after  all.  Now  she  heard  her 
husband's  foot  upon  the  stair,  and  she 
wished  she  had  destroyed  it.  She  had 
so  wrought  upon  her  own  feelings,  that 
she  longed  to  rise  and  meet  him  as  she 
used  to  do  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  their  married  life,  and  she  could 
not  do  so  with  that  letter  in  her 
pocket. 

Captain  Courteney  had  been  dining  at 
mess,  and  when  he  came  in  his  face 
was  flushed  and  his  voice  husky,  as  was 
often  the  case  with  him  now.  Ada  saw 
it  all,  without  seeming  to  take  any  notice 
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of  it ;  but  she  could  not  avoid  thinking  that 
it  had  not  been  so  when  Charlie  Courteney 
first  came  back  from  the  West  Indies; 
he  was  a  very  diflPerent  man  now  to 
what  he  was  then.  There  she  lay  on 
the  sofa  pretending  to  read  her  book, 
answering  him  scornfully,  and  warning 
him  off  her,  as  it  were;  watching  him 
all  the  while. 

After  a  time  he  got  out  the  gin  bottle, 
and  went  dawdling  on  drinking  it  by 
little  quantities  at  a  time,  till  at  last 
he  drank  no  more,  but  lay  fallen  back 
in  his  chair,  sleeping  a  heavy  sleep. 
Then  Ada  got  up  with  a  smile  that  it 
would  have  done  no  one  good  to  see, 
and  going  out  of  the  room  went  softly 
down  to  the  house-door  and  unlocked 
it,  and  slipping  out  into  the  sweet  summer 
night,  posted  her  letter  in  the  pillar, 
the  close  neighbourhood  of  which  was 
always  pointed  out  by  the  landlady  as 
such  a  recommendation  to  the  Courteney 
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lodgings.  As  soon  as  slie  had  posted 
it,  she  wished  that  she  had  not  done 
so ;  but  the  letter  was  inside  the  pillar 
now,  and  she  could  not  get  it  out  again, 
so  she  stole  back  into  the  house  and 
softly  locked  the  door  again. 

As  she  had  left  the  room,  she  had 
cast  one  glance  of  withering  contempt 
on  her  unconscious  husband ;  now  as 
she  came  back,  she  dared  not  even  look 
at  him.  She  could  not  bear  indeed  to  stay 
longer  in  the  same  room  with  him,  so 
she  took  her  novel  and  went  upstairs 
with  it.  She  did  not  feel  as  if  she 
could  sleep  ;  but  when  she  got  upstairs, 
she  found  she  was  still  less  able  to  read. 
She  had  done  many  things  which  you, 
my  reader,  with  your  very  correct  no- 
tions of  morality  would  have  disapproved 
of;  but  she  had  never  yet  done  anything 
which  she  found  it  so  impossible  to  gloss 
over  to  herself,  as  the  writing  of  this 
letter  to  the  Count,  and  now  she  remem- 
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bered,  as  for  tlie  first  time  she  thouglit, 
when  she  should  get  the  answer,  that 
posting  it  as  she  had  done  on  Saturday 
night,  the  Count  could  not  receive  it  at 
Eyde  till  Monday  morning ;  she  might  as 
well  not  have  been  in  such  a  hurry  to 
post  it.  But  it  was  done,  it  was  done 
now — and  as  she  had  made  her  bed, 
so  she  must  lie  in  it.  Only  she 
wished  the  Count  could  have  got  the 
letter  sooner. 

That  next  Sunday  was  a  very  dis- 
agreeable day  to  many  people ;  it  was 
as  a  foretaste  of  purgatory  to  Mrs. 
Courteney,  sitting  at  home  in  dreary 
expectation.  She  pleaded  a  headache 
as  an  excuse  for  not  going  to  church ; 
but  Captain  Courteney  was  a  terrible 
man,  and  said  he  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  leaving  her  alone,  and  so 
would  not  go  church  either,  so  she  did 
not  gain  much  by  that  move.  It  was 
a    dreadful    day    to    Kathleen,    who    did 
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go  to  cliiircli,  and  would  not  go  down  the 
pier  in  the  afternoon,  as  is  the  way  of  the 
Ryde  world;  but  sat  by  herself  in  her 
little  sitting-room  till  Lady  Killowen 
brought  Sybil  Mordaunt  in  to  see  her. 
She  had  avoided  Sybil  of  late,  and 
Sybil  had  thought,  as  perhaps  was 
natural,  that  now  Kathleen  was  older, 
and  become  aware  of  her  own  im- 
portance in  the  world,  she  was  too 
grand  for  her,  and  meant  to  drop  her; 
and  Sybil  had  felt  mortified  by  this 
idea,  and  so  had  drawn  back  fully  as 
much  as  Kathleen.  But  the  latter 
thouofh  she  had  drawn  back,  had 
never  at  all  meant  to  drop  her  friend ; 
only  she  had  learnt  to  fear  her  search- 
ing eyes,  and  the  serious  view  she 
would  take  of  things  which  were 
passed  over  by  others,  and  this  after- 
noon she  found  her  talk  with  Sybil 
more  trying  even  than  the  service  of 
the  morning,    and   after   that    she   had  a 
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dropping  talk  with  her  mother  during 
the  evening,  which  was  also  rather  hard 
to    bear. 

Sandy  too  found  the  day  very  dread- 
ful; indeed  to  him  it  was  more  mad- 
deningly painful  than  to  any  of  the 
others.  He  had  spent  an  altogether 
sleepless  night,  (and  I  think  that  was 
the  very  first  sleepless  night  Sandy  ever 
had  spent)  thinking  how  his  father  had 
embittered  the  Count's  life,  and  how 
now  the  Count  had  embittered  his  ;  but 
towards  morning  a  horror  came  over 
him,  how  it  came  he  knew  not,  but  it 
did  come — in  shadowy  indistinctness  at 
first,  then  growing  rapidly  into  horrid 
certainty.  He  had  received  a  letter  once 
from  the  woman  with  whom  his  father 
had  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
and  the  letter,  he  was  not  sure,  but 
he  was  nearly  sure — nay,  in  the  end 
he  was  quite  sure  that  that  letter  had 
been  signed  Rosa.     Was  that  the  mean- 
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ing  of  that  coral  rosebud  twined  round 
by  forget-me-nots  outside  the  ill-fated 
locket  ?  Sandy  had  seen  her  once,  when 
he  had  gone  down  to  his  father's  funeral, 
and  she  had  given  over  to  him  a  seal 
with  the  family  crest  and  one  or  two 
such  things  which  had  belonged  to  his 
father,  and  which  were  henceforward  to 
belong    to    him. 

He  had  disliked  the  interview  and  he 
had  not  looked  at  her  particularly,  but 
he  remembered  that  both  eyes  and  hair 
were  brown,  and  the  hair  had  a  soft 
wave  in  it,  much  like  that  in  the  por- 
trait. She  was  not  dead,  that  Sandy 
knew,  at  least.  She  must  have  died  very 
lately,  if  she  were  so.  Conld  it  be, 
then,  that  the  Count's  wife  was  still 
alive?  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
marry  Kathleen  ?  The  idea  drove  Sandy 
nearly  wild;  it  had  taken  possession  of 
him,  and  he  .could  not  shake  it  off  now. 
At    one    moment    he    thought    that    the 
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Count  was  a  monster  of  iniquity,  and 
knowing  all,  which  Sandy  only  now 
guessed,  intended  to  pretend  to  make 
Kathleen  his  wife  notwithstanding ;  then 
he  thought  that  the  Count  might  know 
all,  but  that  his  former  wife  was  yet 
alive — that  very  easily  he  might  be 
ignorant  of,  and  in  that  case  he  might 
be  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and 
then  he  thought  that  the  whole  was  but 
the  work  of  his  unquiet  imagination,  and 
might  be  dissipated  by  an  interview  of 
a  few  minutes  with  the  Count;  but,  any- 
how, that  Sunday  must  be  endured 
first.  He  had  only  come  back  to  bar- 
racks on  Saturday  evening,  and  he  could 
not  ask  for  leave  again  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing; the  day's  duties  must  be  got  through 
somehow,  but  it  was  very  difficult.  He 
had  to  take  the  Roman  Cathohcs  to 
church  that  day,  and  he  sat  outside 
whilst  they  were  performing  their  devo- 
tions,   too  busy  with  his    own   wretched 
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tliouglits  even  to  notice  his  favourite  dog, 
a  glorious  Newfoundland  which  he  had 
saved  from  drowning  when  a  puppy,  and 
made  a  bosom  friend  of  ever  since.  But 
that  Sunday  he  was  too  wretched  to  con- 
fide his  sorrows  even  to  Rover,  though 
the  dog  did  rub  his  glossy  black  head 
against  him,  and  look  at  him  with  be- 
seeching sorrowful  eyes  in  a  manner  to 
win  confidence  if  anything  could  have 
done  so. 

To  the  Count  Manfredi  that  day  was 
also  very  dreadful;  English  Sundays 
were  an  abomination  to  him,  as  to  most 
foreigners,  though  at  Ryde  they  are  much 
mitigated  by  the  pier,  as  in  London  by 
the  Zoo.  But  this  Sunday,  besides  the 
usual  abominableness  of  most  Sundays, 
was  rendered  additionally  dark  and 
miserable  by  the  scene  of  yesterday,  and 
the  recollections  it  had  recalled.  For 
fifteen  years  he  had  carried  about  with 
him  that  locket,  with  the  portrait  of  Rosa 
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inside,  and  liad  never  dared  to  open  it 
and  look  upon  tlie  young  smiling  face — 
now  yesterday  lie  had  seen  it.  She  had 
sat  for  that  portrait  during  the  golden 
days  of  a  protracted  honeymoon,  when  as 
yet  no  cloud  had  come  between  them,  and 
she  had  not  yet  awoken  to  a  feeling  of 
loneliness  from  the  absence  of  all  friends 
of  her  own  nation.  Both  he  and  she  had 
been  so  charmed  by  it,  that  they  had 
afterwards  desired  the  artist  to  make  a 
duplicate,  thinking  by  means  of  it  to  give 
pleasure  to  her  father  and  mother,  and 
thus  lay  the  beginning  of  a  real  reconcilia- 
tion. It  had  been  enclosed  in  a  locket  of 
the  same  design  as  the  original  one,  and 
was  only  being  kept  back  till  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  sending  it  could  be  found,  when 
Eosa  fled  away  with  Charlie  Beaumont. 
The  Count  understood  readily  enough 
that  this  second  one  was  now  in  Sandy 
Beaumont^s  possession,  and  had  thus 
given  rise  to  his  claiming  the  other,  which 
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the  Count  himself  had  dropped  at  the 
Longs'  ball,  the  slight  gold  chain  that 
supported  it  having  at  last  worn  out ;  and 
all  the  light  laughing  talk  came  back  to 
the  unhappy  man,  that  had  passed  between 
him  and  his  young  bride  at  the  first  putting 
on  of  the  locket.  How  she  had  shaken  her 
head  with  a  childish  assumption  of  gravity, 
vowing  that  the  chain  was  not  strong 
enough,  altogether  too  slight  and  flimsy, 
and  how  he  had  vowed  that  it  was  only  by 
such  light  fetters  that  he  sought  to  bind 
her  love ;  and  how  she  had  laughed  and 
said,  "  that  that  might  do  all  very  well 
for  her  love,  for  there  was  a  power 
stronger  than  any  chains  that  held  her 
towards  him,  but  it  was  different  with  her 
miniature ;"  and  fifteen  years  ago  that 
power  stronger  than  any  chain  had  failed 
to  hold  her  to  him,  and  all  those  years 
the  chain,  which  she  had  thought  would 
not  support  her  portrait,  had  done  so, 
and  now  at  last  it  had  failed  also. 
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"  Was  it  an  omen  ?"  he  wondered, 
''  did  it  mean  tliat  Rosa  was  now  at  last 
dead  ?" 

The  Count,  like  all  men  of  his  class,  was 
superstitious ;  he  thought  it  must  be,  and 
though  yesterday  in  his  rage  he  had 
destroyed  her  likeness,  this  day  he  spent 
shut  up  in  his  room,  with  the  shutters 
closed  so  as  to  exclude  every  ray  of  light, 
mourning  for  her  supposed  death.  If  it 
had  not  been  Sunday,  an  English  Sunday, 
when  all  shops  are  closed,  and  neither 
business  nor  pleasure  can  be  carried  on, 
he  would  have  comforted  himself  some- 
what by  ordering  a  suit  of  mourning  for 
her  ;  but  as  he  could  not  do  this,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  room,  refusing  to  eat  or 
drink,  and  grieved  over  Rosa's  supposed 
death  in  the  darkness,  and  this  Sunday 
was  a  miserable  one  to  him. 

When  Monday  came,  it  was  not  much 
better  for  some  of  those  who  found  the 
Sunday    so   unendurable,    but   the   world 
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was  going  on  again,  and  there  was 
again  something  to  distract  their 
thoughts. 

On  the  Monday  Count  Manfredi  did  not 
order  a  suit  of  mourning ;  the  swift  rage  of 
anger  of  Saturday  had  passed  away,  and  so 
had  the  surely  following  depression  which 
had  worn  itself  out  during  the  long  Sunday ; 
and  now  he  considered  that  if  the  snapping 
of  the  chain  had  had  any  connexion  with 
the  ceasing  of  Rosa's  life,  he  would  surely 
have  had  some  presentiment  at  the  time, 
and  not  have  waited  two  days  till  he  should 
think  of  it.  No  ;  long  as  it  was  since  he 
had  seen  Rosa,  he  felt  sure  she  could  not 
pass  away  from  life  without  a  kindred 
thrill  passing  tltrough  him,  and  he  no 
longer  believed  that  the  breaking  of  the 
chain  signified  her  death,  but  interpreted 
it  to  mean  the  severing  of  his  heart  from 
all  old  ties,  that  it  might  be  the  more 
fi'ee  to  devote  itself  to  new  ones,  and  then 
he  read  Ada  Courteney's  letter  which  had 
arrived  by  the  morning's  post. 
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''Wednesday!"  he  exclaimed  with  one 
of  those  smiles,  which  the  French  so  well 
describe  as  *'  im  fin  sourire'^ — we  English 
never  wear  them,  and  have  no  language 
in  which  to  describe  them — and  then  he 
murmured  something  about  ''  ces  femmes'^ 
and  ''  le  diahW^  in  connexion  with  this 
note  of  hers — it  would  not  be  well  to 
write  down  all  the  Count's  "  sotto  voce's," 
to  write  down  his  spoken  words  is  abun- 
dantly enough.  And  then  having  made  a 
few  other  reflections,  he  got  up,  and 
washed  and  dressed  like  a  christian,  and 
sat  down  to  a  twelve  o'clock  breakfast  in 
the  coffee-room. 

A  twelve  o'clock  breakfast  may  be 
almost  indefinitely  prolonged,  and  it  was 
not  till  two  o'clock  that  the  Count  stepped 
into  the  steamboat,  to  go  over  and  do  his 
work  at  Southsea.  As  he  went  to  the  pier, 
he  met  Kathleen  with  her  mother  and  Mr. 
Simpson  coming  off  for  luncheon,  and  he 
treated  them    to    another    ^^ fin   sourire" 
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and  would  have  passed  them  by,  but 
Kathleen  insisted  on  his  stopping  to  speak. 
She  had  become  all  smiles  and  animation 
directly  she  saw  him,  and  seemed  inclined 
to  be  enthusiastic  about  "  ce  beau  temi^s^^ 
for  want  of  something  better.  It  was 
Lady  Killowen  who  asked  what  he  was 
going  to  do  on  the  pier  at  such  an  hour 
when  everyone  was  coming  off,  and  it  was 
to  her  he  told  how  he  was  going  over  to 
Southsea.  ^' Foior  passer  le  temps  un  peu,'' 
he  said,  and  Kathleen  laughed  one  of  her 
happy  gurgling  laughs. 

"  Don't  forget  you  are  in  England, 
Count,  mind,  when  you  get  to  the  other 
side.  You  must  not  act  as  you  would  at 
Rome,  there." 

The  Count's  face  expressed  fchat  he 
understood,  as  they  each  went  their 
separate  ways;  but  Lady  Killowen  and 
Mr.  Simpson  did  not,  and  begged  hard  for 
an  explanation  of  Kathleen's  last  speech. 
This,  however,  she  would  not  give,  and  on 
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her  motlier's  pressing  Mr.  Simpson  to 
come  in  to  luncheon,  she  became  rather 
oppressively  silent,  as  people,  who  are 
usually  talkative,  are  apt  to  do,  when 
they  suddenly  cease  talking  for  no  apparent 
cause. 


CHAPTER    yi. 


SANDY   IMPLORING. 


As  the  Count  Manfredi  went  over  in  his 
steam-boat  to  Southsea,  he  met  another 
steamer  coming  from  thence,  and  in  the 
other  steamer  he  saw  Sandy  Beaumont, 
who,  finding  he  had  three  hours  to  call  his 
own,  had  immediately  started  off  for  Ryde 
to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Count.  In 
the  first  irritation  at  seeing  his  attempt 
was  a  fruitless  one,  he  thought  he  would 
go  straight  back  again  from  Ryde ;  but  by 
the  time  he  arrived  at  the  pier,  he  had 
recovered  sufficiently  to  think  he  might  as 
well  try  to  see  Kathleen,  and  at  all  events 
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get  her  to  promise  not  to  accept  the  Count 
till  she  had  seen  him,  Sandy,  again. 

When  he  got  to  Clarence  Villa  he  was 
again  provoked  to  find  Mr.  Simpson  there, 
and,  being  already  much  perturbed,  did 
not  notice  the  warmth  of  welcome,  so  much 
greater  than  usual  of  late,  with  which  he 
was  greeted.  For  Lady  Killowen  had  not 
forgotten  the  anxiety  she  had  felt  about 
him  when  last  they  parted,  and  Kathleen 
had  never  felt  half  so  tender-hearted 
towards  Sandy,  as  since  she  had  pro- 
mised to  become  Mr.  Simpson's  wife. 
But  after  the  first  few  moments  of  un- 
mixed pleasure  at  seeing  him,  she  remem- 
bered she  had  promised  that  her  engage- 
ment should  be  announced  as  soon  as  she 
had  told  him  of  it,  and  that  she  would  do 
so  at  the  first  opportunity  that  presented 
itself,  and  she  relapsed  into  her  previous 
oppressive  silence  at  the  idea. 

Sandy  noticed  this,  and  as  (though  gene- 
rally very  careful  not  to  engross  her  atten- 
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tion  to  the  exclusion  of  any  man  friend,  even 
when  he  could  most  easily  do  so)  he  did  not 
believe  that  she  could  care  for  listening  to 
Mr.  Simpson,  and  as  he  himself  very  much 
wished  to  speak  to  her,  he  soon  gave  her 
to  understand  as  much.  Kathleen  won- 
dered much  what  was  coming ;  and  as, 
though  she  had  insisted  on  telling  him 
herself  of  her  engagement,  she  did  not  at 
all  fancy  the  doing  so,  and  knew  that  it 
must  be  done  now,  she  began  to  feel 
very  nervous  and  led  the  way  out  of 
the  room  without  quite  her  usual  state- 
liness. 

But  having  arrived  at  her  boudoir,  she 
seated  herself  with  dignity  in  her  usual 
arm-chair,  and  carefully  spreading  out  her 
skirts,  as  much  to  hide  her  nervousness 
as  anything  else,  motioned  him  to  the 
sofa.  In  general  Sandy  would  have  been 
well  enough  pleased  to  sit  on  this  sofa, 
but  just  now  he  was  too  anxious  and  un- 
happy for  any  comfortable  lolling  postures  ; 
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besides,  he  wished  to  have  a  full  uninter- 
rupted view  of  Kathleen's  face,  so  he  drew 
forward  an  uncomfortable  high-backed 
chair,  and  seated  himself  on  this,  close, 
yet  opposite  to  her. 

"  Really,  Sandy,  I  don't  know  why," 
said  Kathleen,  laughing ;  "  but  you  remind 
me  so  uncommonly  of  a  dentist,  sitting 
there  on  that  horrid  chair.  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  lay  my  head  back, 
and  you'd  have  all  my  teeth  out  at  once. 
Do  go  to  the  sofa,  and  then  you  may  blow 
me  up  as  much  as  you  choose." 

So  Sandy  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  go 
to  the  sofa,  protesting  : 

"  I  assure  you,  Kathleen,  I  know  of 
nothing  to  blow  you  up  about,  as  you 
call  it." 

''  Don't  you  ?"  said  she,  so  quickly  and 
sharply,  that  he  stopped  and  looked  at  her 
in  surprise. 

"  Why,  what  have  you  done  ?  Oh, 
Kathleen,    you    don't    mean  to    say  you 
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have  done  it  already.  Ob,  my  God  !" 
and  he  spoke  as  Kathleen  had  never 
heard  Sandy  speak  before.  As  he  called 
her  by  her  name,  he  had  risen  from  the 
sofa,  and  stood  before  her,  leaning  one 
hand  upon  the  table,  and  looking  down 
upon  her  face,  as  if  determined  to  read 
all  that  was  written  there ;  now  he  had 
sunk  down  on  the  sofa  again,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  leaning  them 
on  the  table,  which  shook  and  groaned 
with  their  pressure. 

''  Sandy,  my  dear  Sandy,"  cried  Kath- 
leen, now  really  frightened,  as  she  came 
forward,  and  put  one  arm  around  him, 
laying  her  other  hand  caressingly  upon 
his  arm,  "  you  frighten  me.  Indeed,  dear 
old  boy,  you  must  not  mind  it  like  this. 
Sandy,"  she  said  again  in  long  drawn  out 
pleading  tones.  For,  though  she  had  not 
been  prepared  for  such  a  complete  break- 
down, she  at  once  concluded  his  misery 
was  caused  by  the  knowledge  of  her  en- 
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gagement.  "  But  how  did  you  know  of 
it  ?"  she  asked  after  a  moment's  pause, 
during  which  he  neither  spoke  nor 
moved. 

He  uncovered  his  face  now,  and  looked 
up  at  his  beautiful  cousin,  very  pale, 
and  with  a  sort  of  haze  over  his  eyes  as 
if  he  could  hardly  see  her.  ''Know  it, 
know  what?"  he  asked,  speaking  thickly, 
and  with  difficulty.  ''  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  frightening  you,  Kathleen ;  but  there 
are  reasons  which  make  it  very  terrible 
to  me  to  hear  of  this  engagement.  For- 
give me,  my  dearest  cousin,"  and  he  led 
her  back  to  her  seat. 

It  was  the  first  time  Sandy  had  ever 
called  Kathleen  cousin,  and  it  jarred 
painfully  on  the  ears  of  both.  The 
tears  were  running  down  her  cheeks 
as  she  said :  "  I  can't  think  how  you 
guessed  it  though,  Sandy,  how  did  you 
know  ?" 

*'  Of  course  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time 
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that — that  you  liked  that  foreigner  better 
than  any  one." 

Kathleen's  tears  dried  on  the  instant. 
"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?"  she 
asked  haughtily,  looking  up  at  him  in 
amazement. 

"  I  suppose  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  your  accepting  him.  You  are  not 
the  mean  sort  of  girl  who  would  sell 
herself  for  title  or  fortune,"  said  Sandy 
wearily;  he  had  much  to  think  of,  and 
could  not  see  his  way  clearly.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  now  to  say  nothing  to 
Kathleen  till  he  had  seen  the  Count,  but 
he  must  ask  her  to  keep  her  engagement 
secret  for  a  while,  of  course  it  could  not 
be  a  public  one  yet. 

His  last  words  had  hit  her  rather  hard, 
and  he  had  a  moment  or  two  for  reflec- 
tion, before  she  said  in  low  hesitating 
tones  :  "  But,  Sandy,  I  am  not  engaged 
to  the  Count." 

"  Not  !"    cried  he,     in    astonishment. 

I  2 
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"  Whj,  I  thought  you  said  you  were 
engaged." 

"  Yes,"  she  faltered,  ''  and  I  am  en- 
gaged," and  before  she  could  explain 
further,  Sandy  thundered  out : 

"What  in  heaven's  name  do  you  mean, 
then,  Kathleen  ?"  adding  in  a  softer  tone, 
"  I  should  not  have  thought  it  of  you, 
that  you  would  have  trifled  with  me  in 
this  way." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  not  trifling  with  you, 
dear  Sandy.  I  am  engaged,  but  not — 
not—" 

"  Not  to  that  Count  ?"  asked  he,  lean- 
ing nearly  across  the  little  table  between 
them  in  his  eagerness  to  get  her  answer. 

"  No,"  said  she,  drawing  herself  up, 
and  looking  her  queenhest,  as  she  felt  that 
now  or  never  must  the  truth  be  told. 
"  I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Simpson." 

He  positively  laughed  in  her  face  as 
she  spoke.  "  Tell  that  to  the  marines  !" 
he  exclaimed,  "  you  won't  come  over  me 
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with  any  sucli  cock-and-bull  stories.  But 
what  do  you  mean  ?"  and  his  voice  had  a 
slight  tinge  of  anxiety  in  it,  for  he  conld 
not  see  her  object  in  telling  him  such  an 
improbable  fabrication. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,"  she  said,  with 
an  air  of  being  somewhat  offended.  "  As 
you  are  one  of  my  nearest  relations, 
Sandy — and  dearest,"  she  added  half 
under  her  breath  "  I  insisted  upon 
telling  you  myself,  before  any  one  else 
knew,  except,  of  course,  mother,  and  I 
did  not  think  you  would  laugh  at  it.  How- 
ever, if  that  is  all  you  can  do,  we  may  as 
well  go  to  the  others,"  and  she  rose  from 
her  seat. 

Sandy  also  rose;  he  took  hold  of  her 
hand,  and  looking  in  her  face,  said  :  "  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me,  Kathleen,  that  you 
love  that  man  ?" 

''No,  sir,  I  do  not.  It  is  for  Mr. 
Simpson  to  ask  any  such  questions.  They 
are  no  business  of  yours.     Come,  Sandy, 
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wish,  me  joj ;  you  must  you  know  sooner 
or  later,  so  you  may  as  well  do  it  at  once 
with  a  good  grace — and  let  me  go.  The 
others  will  really  be  coming  to  look  after 
us  if  you  don't,"  she  spoke  coaxingly, 
trifling  the  while  with  a  rose  stuck  into 
the  front  of  her  dress,  and  which  it  seemed 
very  hard  to  adjust,  thus  avoiding  meet- 
ing his  eye ;  and  Sandy  stood  still  before 
her  gazing  steadily  into  her  face,  and  not 
leaving  go  the  hand  which  she  tried  to 
extricate  from  his  grasp. 

''  Kathleen,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  know 
I  am  only  your  cousin,  but  will  you  look 
upon  me  for  a  few  moments  as  your 
brother.  You  seem  to  think  I  had  no 
right  to  ask  that  question  just  now ;  very 
well  I  will  not  offend  again,  but  will  leave 
all  such  questions  for  Mr.  Simpson  to  ask," 
and  Sandy  drew  himself  up  proudly,  as  he 
spoke.  "But,  Kathleen,"  and  his  voice 
took  a  sweet  winning  tone,  which  it  was 
very  hard  to  hear  and  not  to  be  melted 
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by,  "  I  cannot  let  you  tell  me  that  you  are 
going  to  marry  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Simpson, 
without  warning  you  that  he  is  a  man 
whom  even  honourable  men  shun  as  a 
companion.  Much  more  then  should 
honourable  women  do  so.  But  he  has  no 
single  quality  that  should  make  you  wish 
to  marry  him,  you  cannot  really  mean  to 
do  so  ?" 

''Yes,  I  do,  Sandy.  I  do  mean  to  marry 
him,  and  nothing  that  you  can  say  about 
him  will  have  the  least  effect  upon  me. 
I  know  all  that  is  said  of  him.  In  a  place 
like  Ryde  one  hears  all  sorts  of  things 
somehow.  But  after  marriage  he  will  be 
quite  different — all  men  are.  I  don't  think 
it  the  least  matters  what  they  have  been 
before — in  some  things  at  least — and  he  is 
very  good  tempered  and  good  natured, 
and  loves  me  very  much,  and  I  think  we 
shall  be  very  happy  together.  I  mean  to 
be,  I  know  that ;  so  don't  look  so 
deplorable  over  it,  old  boy,  as  if  this  was 
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my  last  speecli  and  dying  confession,  for 
we  shall  have  many  another  long  talk 
together,  I  hope.  And  now  Sandy,  T  shall 
be  able  to  help  you,  if  you  are  ever  in  any 
diflBculty,"  said  she  caressingly,  "  you 
can't  think  how  generous  he  seems  to  be 
about  his  money.  It  will  be  very  nice  to 
be  so  rich,  and  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  pay 
back  to  you  that  money  you  so  kindly 
got  for  me.  I  really  nearly  asked  him  for 
it  this  morning,  he  talked  so  liberally,  and 
I  daresay  it  has  been  very  inconvenient  to 
you  lending  it  to  me  for  so  long." 

''  It  will  not  have  been  a  loan,  Kathleen, 
if  you  marry  Mr.  Simpson ;  it  will  have 
been  a  gift." 

"  Why — why  ?  Sandy,"  she  asked,  her 
face  flushed  and  anxious  again ;  she  had 
hoped  she  had  succeeded  in  soothing 
him  when  he  let  her  go  on  talking  so 
long,  but  his  grave  stern  words  undeceived 
her. 

"  Because  no   farthing  of  that   brute's 
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money  shall  ever  go  towards  bribing  me 
to  consent  to  such  a  degradation  of  you," 
and  pushing  her  from  him  almost  as 
energetically  as  he  had  spoken,  he  walked 
to  the  door. 

"  Sandy,  you  are  rude,  you  have  hurt 
me,"  cried  Kathleen,  almost  crying, 
and  surprised  at  his  leaving  her  now  in 
this  abrupt  fashion. 

But  Sandy  was  not  thinking  of  leaving 
her ;  walking  to  the  door  he  locked  it, 
putting  the  key  in  his  pocket,  all  in  the 
calmest  most  business-like  manner  pos- 
sible, then  he  walked  back  to  her,  and 
said  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion : 
"  Kathleen,  I  cannot  reason  with  you. 
Indeed,  it  is  such  a  man  that  you  have 
chosen,  that  I  could  hardly  say  one  true 
word  about  his  character,  which  it  would 
be  fitting  for  a  lady  to  hear.  But  I 
do  entreat  you  to  promise  me  that 
you  will  break  off  this  horrible  engage- 
ment." 
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"  Indeed  I  will  make  no  such  promise ; 
T  wonder  you  should  think  it  worth  while 
to  ask  such  a  thing  of  me ;  and  I  do  not 
understand  what  you  mean,  Sandy,  by 
locking  the  door  and  talking  to  me  in  this 
way.  Mother  made  no  objection,  and  she 
seemed  quite  to  cotton  to  him  this  morn- 
ing, though  they  had  never  taken  to  each 
other  before.  Well,  I  may  as  ay  ell  sit 
down  till  you  unlock  the  door,  but  I 
shall  not  talk  to  you  any  more  till  you 
do.  I  am  quite  tired  of  this  sort  of 
thing." 

But  as  she  sat  down,  Sandy  flung  him- 
self on  his  knees  before  her. 

"Oh!  Kathleen,  listen  to  me!"  he 
said.  "  You  know  how  I  have  loved  you 
ever  since  I  can  remember — at  least,  you 
know  that  I  have  loved  you — how  much 
you  never  can  know,  and  you  know  that 
I  have  never  said  anything  of  this  kind 
before  to  you.  You  must  have  under- 
stood  that,    loving  you  as  I  did,  I  had 
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yet  made  up  my  mind  to  your  being 
another's  wife.  God  knows  what  it  cost 
me  to  do  so.  There  was  a  time  when 
— when — but  I  have  known  for  some  time 
now  that  it  could  never  be,  and  that 
you  never  could  love  me  as — as  I  love 
you,  that  it  was  not  even  to  be  wished 
that  you  should  do  so.  But  if  there  is 
one  blessing  that  I  have  asked  of  God 
more  than  another,  it  has  been  that  the 
man  who  was  to  be  your  husband  might 
be  worthy  of  your  love,  and  a  man  suited 
to  make  you  happy.  I  tell  you  this, 
Kathleen,  that  if  you  have  suspected  me 
of  being  actuated  by  any  selfish  hope  of 
keeping  you  for  .myself,  you  may  at  once 
put  away  any  such  suspicion.  Some 
people  might  not  believe  me,  but  you 
will  believe  me,  will  you  not,  that 
I  have  no  hope  to  gain  you  for  my- 
self?" 

She    signed    with    her    head  that   she 
did  beheve  him,  and  lightly  stroked  his 
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liand  with  one  of  hers.  There  was  no- 
thing that  she  could  say  to  him,  but 
she  could  not  refrain  from  this  little  sign 
of  sympathy.  Sandy  appreciated  the  kind 
intention. 

''  Thanks,  my  own  dearest  cousin," 
he  said,  "  but  I  do  not  want  your  pity ; 
only  one  thing  can  be  of  comfort  to 
me — let  my  prayer  be  granted.  By  all 
the  old  kindly  feeling  between  us,  by  all 
the  love  you  have  won  from  me,  and 
can  never  return,  I  do  entreat  you, 
Kathleen,  break  off  this  most  unworthy 
connexion  !  Oh  !  grant  me  this,  Kath- 
leen, only  this.  You  know  it  will  not 
break  your  heart  to  do  so." 

He  looked  at  her,  pale  and  imploring, 
kneeling  all  the  while  before  her,  and 
the  suppliant  attitude  was  not  with- 
out its  effect  upon  her.  It  was  so 
unnatural  a  position  for  Sandy,  who  was 
not  one  of  those  men  who  would  readily 
go  on  their  knees,  that  it  forced  her  to 
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think  of  him,  not  as  the  old  Sandy, 
who  had  played  schoolboy  pranks  on 
her,  but  as  the  despairing  lover  that 
he  had  described  himself;  and  she  felt 
that  the  picture  he  gave  of  himself  was 
a  true  one,  that  every  word  he  had 
said  was  true,  and  the  last  ones  by 
no  means  the  least  so,  and  yet  she 
hesitated. 

"  Sandy,"  she  said,  "  do  not  kneel  to 
me ;  I  am  not  worthy  of  it." 

"  Promise  me,  then !"  he  pleaded. 
"What  matters  it  whether  I  kneel  or 
not  ?  Only  grant  me  this  one  thing. 
If  it  had  been  even  such  a  man  as  the 
Count  Manfredi — such  as  I  did  believe 
him  to  be,"  he  added,  hastily,  "  I  could 
have  borne  it.  I  should  have  thought 
that  you  might  be  a  better  judge  of 
your  own  chances  of  happiness  than  I 
could  be  for  you.  But — "  he  stopped, 
for  Kathleen  had  suddenly  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  was  sobbing 
violently. 
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She  had  broken  down  at  last;  up  to 
this  time  she  had  borne  the  Count's  want 
of  faith  without  a  tear;  all  her  strength 
had  been  expended  in  making  him  believe 
she  did  not  feel  it,  but  now  at  last  she 
broke  down.  "  Oh,  Sandy,  Sandy,  leave 
me.  I  am  so  very  wretched  !  Why  do 
you  talk  to  me  of  happiness,  when  I 
can  never  be  happy  again  ?" 

Then  Sandy's  face  darkened,  though 
not  with  anger  against  Kathleen  ;  he  rose 
from  his  knees  now,  and,  stooping  over 
her,  softly  stroked  her  golden  hair,  and 
fondled  her,  almost  as  a  father  might 
fondle  a  favourite  child.  He  fetched  water 
for  her  and  coaxed  her  to  drink  it,  and 
he  poured  Eau-de- Cologne  upon  her  fore- 
head, and  treated  her  very  tenderly ;  but 
when  she  seemed  sufficiently  recovered 
to  speak  again,  he  said,  very  quietly, 
though  with  the  dark  look  in  his  face  once 
more  : 

"  Then  the  Count  has  told  you  all  ?" 
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''All  what?"  said  Katlileen,  still  rest- 
ing her  head  upon  her  hands,  and  not 
looking  up.  But  Sandy  had  been  very 
good  to  her,  and  she  longed  to  be  able 
to  be  good  to  him  too,  so  she  thought 
she  would  make  him  her  confidante,  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  so. 
"  He  has  told  me  nothing.  Because  you 
care  for  me  yourself,  you  fancy  every  one 
else  does !  but  he  never  cared  for  me, 
only  for  that  Mrs.  Courteney  over  at 
Portsmouth.  With  me  it  was  nothing 
but  a  regular  flirtation  ;  that  was  all." 

There  was  no  pathos  in  these  last  words 
as  Kathleen  uttered  them.  She  felt  very 
hard,  for  she  was  thinking  of  that  little 
scene  at  the  club,  of  the  Count's  cruel 
words,  and  still  more  cruel  looks.  "  That 
is  what  men  are,"  thought  she.  ''  He  is  the 
only  one  of  all  I  have  ever  known  that  I 
have  really  cared  for,  and  even  Sandy  with 
all  his  dislike  of  him  thinks  I  might  be 
happy    with   him,    and   he    could    act  in 
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that  way.  No,  no,  I  will  stick  to  Mr. 
Simpson,  no  fear  of  being  disillusioned 
about  him.  I  know  all  about  him,  when 
I  marry  him,  and  I  know  all  about  his 
money." 

Sandy  found  it  difficult  to  believe  Kath- 
leen's last  words,  but  he  tried  to  do  so. 
It  was  so  impossible  to  him  not  to  be 
honest  himself,  that  he  could  not  bear 
to  think  other  people  so ;  but  he  was 
puzzled,  and  he  spoke  slowly  as  if  he  were 
puzzled  :  "  Then  it  was  all  a  flirtation 
with  the  Count — there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  hurry  into  an  engagement 
with  Mr.  Simpson." 

"  So,  Sandy,  you  are  the  first  to  in- 
sult me — to  throw  in  my  teeth  the  Count 
Manfredi's  contempt  for  me.  Very  well, 
be  it  so ;  it  is  a  good  thing  to  get  hard- 
ened to  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  sup- 
pose. But  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  that 
whether  there  is  a  reason  for  it  or  not, 
I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Simpson,  and  I  mean 
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to  remain  so,  aod  if  we  both  live  long 
enough,  I  swear  to  you  I  will  marry  liim, 
and  no  other."  She  had  looked  steadily 
at  him  as  she  spoke,  but  now  her  cheeks 
were  flaming,  and  she  rose  from  her  chair 
and  paced  up  and  down  the  room  with 
quick  impatient  steps.  Sandy  stood  still 
crimson  with  shame  and  vexation;  he 
knew  what  Kathleen  fancied  he  had  im- 
plied, though  any  such  idea  had  been 
far  from  him,  when  he  spoke,  taking  the 
words  just  as  they  happened  to  come, 
without  seeing  what  effect  the  two  parts 
of  his  speech  had  on  each  other.  "  Un- 
lock the  door,  Sandy,"  she  said  in  her 
imperious  manner,  and  he  did  her  bidding 
now,  for  he  felt,  as  if  he  had  no  right  to 
detain  her  longer.  But  as  he  did  so-,  all 
the  disgrace  of  her  engagement  that  he 
had  so  striven  to  avert,  came  back  to  him. 
''  There  was  no  such  thought  in  my 
mind,  as  you  chose  to  attribute  to  me," 
he  said  hurriedly,  ''  but  if  you  will  keep 
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on  tliis  engagement  with  a  man  who  is  a 
drunkard,  and  whom  yon  know  to  be 
leading  a  life  of  vice,  you  will  force  me 
to  think  far  worse  thoughts  of  you  than 
that." 

"Shall  I?"  laughed  Kathleen,  now 
grown  reckless,  "  it  will  indeed  be  terrible 
to  be  no  longer  respected  by  you.  But, 
at  all  events,  as  Mrs.  Simpson  I  shall 
be  able  to  pay  my  debts  like  an  honest 
woman ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  Sandy,  you 
shall  be  the  first  of  my  creditors  to  be 
satisfied.  I  believe  you  think  you  have  a 
right  to  preach  to  me  as  much  as 
you  choose,  since  I  have  been  in  your 
debt,  but  I  will  soon  put  an  end  to 
that." 

"  No  farthing  of  Mr.  Simpson's  money 
shall  ever  soil  my  fingers,"  he  cried. 
"  Will  you  not  give  him  up,  Kathleen, 
will  you  not  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,  I  will  not,"  and  Kathleen 
brushed  past  him,  and  swept  out  of  the 
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room,  leaving  him  there ;  and  Sandy 
dashed  his  hand  against  the  table  and 
cursed  himself. 

''  I  cannot  Hve  to  see  it/'  he  said,  "  I 
cannot;"  and  then  he  too  left  the  room, 
and  left  the  house,  and  went  hurriedly 
down  the  pier  to  his  steamer.  It  was  of 
no  moment  to  him  now  to  see  the  Count 
Manfredi,  he  did  not  even  ask  for  him  as 
he  passed  his  hotel.  All  that  he  wished 
now  was  to  get  back  to  Portsmouth. 

But  when  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  pier, 
he  found  that  there  was  no  steamer  for 
half  an  hour,  so  he  hung  over  the  railing 
watching  the  waves  as  they  lapped  so 
peacefully  to  and  fro ;  and  the  reader 
may  suppose,  or  not,  as  he  pleases,  that 
he  wished  he  were  resting  beneath  them. 
But  if  he  did  wish  anything  of  the  kind, 
no  word  of  it  ever  passed  his  lips ;  only 
his  face  looked  very  set  and  stern,  as  he 
moved  away  from  the  railings,  and  catch- 
ing sight  of  Sybil  Mor daunt  and  her  aunt 
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sitting  down,  walked  straight  up  to 
them. 

"  Will  you  take  a  turn  with  rae,  Miss 
Mordaunt  ?"  he  said,  and  though  she  was 
not  one  of  those  Eyde  young  ladies,  who 
are  accustomed  to  receive  and  to  accept 
such  invitations,  Sybil  got  up  and  walked 
with  him,  and  he  talked  to  her  very 
confusedly — as  she  thought  both  then  and 
afterwards — about  how  she  was  so  good, 
and  his  cousin's  best  friend,  and  he  was 
glad  to  think  it;  for  she  might  need  a 
friend,  and  he  believed  Sybil  to  be  a  true 
one,  and  he  hoped  she  would  always  be 
so. 

Many  girls  would  have  expected  an 
offer  from  his  manner,  so  strange  was  it, 
but  Sybil  did  not ;  she  saw  that  Kathleen 
was  mixed  up  in  all  that  he  said  to  her, 
and  she  felt  a  contempt  for  herself  that 
she  was  pained  by  this.  He  seemed  to 
take  no  notice  of  his  steamer,  though  he 
had  told  her  he  was  going  by  it ;  at  last 
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she  reminded  liim  of  it.  He  started,  as 
though  he  had  quite  forgotten  all  about  it, 
and  in  truth  he  had  done  so  altogether. 
''  Always  thoughtful  for  others,"  he  said, 
in  his  hurried  manner,  "be  so  for  her, 
will  you  not.  Miss  Mordaunt  ?  You 
never  think  of  yourself,  so  I  need  not 
ask  you  not  to  let  that  interfere ;  good- 
bye, and  may  God  bless  you,  yojn  deserve 
it.  Believe  me,  the  only  pleasant  recol- 
lection I  carry  away  with  me  from  Ryde 
is  of  our  friendship.  You  remember  that 
Goodwood  day  ?  we  shall  never  meet 
again,  but  I  shall  never  forget  you. 
Good-bye,  Miss  Mordaunt,  promise  me  to 
keep  friends  with  Kathleen,  whatever 
happens,"  and  he  held  the  hand  that  he 
had  taken  in  his,  and  looked  into  her 
face  with  wild  entreating  eyes. 

"  Yes,  I  promise,  but  you  will  be  late — 
you  will,  indeed,"  and  Sandy  made  a 
desperate  rush,  and  only  just  sprang  on 
board     the    steamer    as    it    was    abeady 
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moving  away ;  and  Sybil  never  even  said 
good-bye  to  him,  but  went  back  to  her 
aunt  to  be  lectured  on  the  glaring  impro- 
priety of  her  conduct,  and  to  wonder  what 
Sandy  could  have  meant  by  saying  they 
should  never  meet  again,  and  why  he  had 
been  so  strange. 

"Kathleen  must  have  refused  him," 
said  Sybil  drearily  to  herself,  "  oh,  how 
could  she  do  it  ?" 


CHAPTER  YII. 

DE    VEUX   TEIES    HIS    LUCK. 

When^  Kathleen  swept  out  of  the  room 
iu  lofty  anger,  she  went  straight  down- 
stairs to  the  drawing-room,  where  were 
her  mother  and  Mr.  Simpson,  without 
giving  herself  a  moment  to  regain  her 
composure.  If  she  did  so,  she  feared  that 
Sandy  might  follow  her,  and  renew  his 
entreaties,  and  she  could  not  trust  herself 
to  withstand  more  of  them.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  hold  to  Mr.  Simp- 
son, but  whilst  Sandy  had  been  imploring 
her  to  break  with  him,  she  had  found  it 
more  difficult  than  she  had  anticipated  ; 
and  she  had  seen  that  her  only  chance  of 
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keeping  to  her  purpose  was  to  quarrel  witli 
him,  so  she  had  seized  the  first  pretext 
for  doing  so  that  had  presented  itself,  and 
now  she  was  still  trusting  to  her  anger  to 
carry  her  through,  when  she  entered  the 
drawinsf-room. 

Lady  Killowen,  finding  it  rather  hard 
work  to  entertain  Mr.  Simpson  unaided, 
had  soon  given  up  the  attempt,  only  re- 
plying to  his  desultory  remarks  with  far- 
fetched though  stinging  sarcasms — an  art 
which  she  excelled  in,  and  which  was  very 
delightful  to  her  when  there  was  any  third 
person  to  appreciate  her  talents,  but  which 
was  very  unsatisfactory  in  the  present 
instance,  when  there  was  no  one  to  hear 
her  but  the  densely  unconscious  Mr. 
Simpson.  She  felt  angry  with  her 
daughter  for  leaving  her  in  such  a  posi- 
tion ;  it  might  be  all  very  well  for  her  to 
liave  such  a  stupid  lover,  but  then  she 
should  not  inflict  him  on  her  mother  in 
this   way.      Lady    Killowen     took    great 
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credit  to  herself  tliat  slie  had  never 
urged  upon  Kathleen  the  desirability  of 
Mr.  Simpson's  fortune ;  she  was  quite 
sufficiently  worldly  to  be  very  touchy 
about  being  thought  so,  and  she  plumed 
herself  upon  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
received  the  news  of  her  daughter's  en- 
gagement. Not  one  sign  of  joy  had  she 
shown,  she  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
rally  her  upon  her  taste,  and  yet  she  had 
been  fully  alive  to  the  delights  of  having  a 
son-in-law  with  £40,000  a  year. 

Of  course  she  could  not  forbid,  or  in  any 
way  interfere  to  prevent  such  a  match. 
She  had  always  allowed  Kathleen  a  great 
deal  of  liberty  about  managing  her  own 
affairs,  and  now  she  certainly  could  not 
upbraid  her  with  acting  in  a  youthful  and 
imprudent  manner ;  the  only  sort  of  con- 
duct which,  Lady  Killowen  thought,  could 
justify  an  interference. 

In  truth,  too,  it  was  rather  a  satisfac- 
tion to  her  that  her  dauo^hter  should  have 
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sucli  a  lover,  as  she  in  no  wise  grudged 
her.  She  was  wont,  though  quite  uncon- 
sciously to  herself,  to  be  somewhat  jealous 
of  Kathleen,  whom  she  never  would  ac- 
know^ledge  to  be  half  as  handsome  as  she 
herself  had  been,  and  who  yet  won  so  much 
more  love  and  admiration  than  had  ever 
fallen  to  her  own  lot.  She  had  had  no 
such  joyous  holiday- making  youth,  as  had 
come  naturally  to  her  daughter,  and  some- 
times she  would  feel  almost  bitter  about 
it.  It  was  therefore  rather  a  gratification 
to  her,  when  she  found  that  Kathleen  was 
not  going  to  make  any  so  very  brilliant 
match,  and  yet  all  the  time  Lady  Killowen 
really  loved  her  daughter.  If  she  had 
believed  that  a  match  with  Mr.  Simpson 
would  be  for  her  unhappiness,  she  would 
have  taken  any  steps  rather  than  allow  it 
to  proceed  ;  but  she  thought  that,  if  Kath- 
leen, quite  of  herself,  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  marry  him,  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  happy  together  in 
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the  end.  She  had  a  great  opinion  of  her 
daughter's  talents,  and  thought  that  if 
anyone  could  make  anything  of  Mr.  Simp- 
son, certainly  Kathleen  would  when  he 
was  her  husband,  and  under  her  daily  in- 
fluence ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  was  very 
disaOTeeable  to  her  that  he  should  be 
left  upon  her  hands,  while  Kathleen  went 
away  to  talk  to  Sandy,  so  it  was  rather 
grumpily  that  she  spoke,  as  her  daughter 
came  into  the  room. 

"  Well,  I  hope  it's  some  very  interesting 
news  Sandy  has  been  telling  you  ?" 

"  He  has  not  been  telling  me  anything," 
said  Kathleen  shortly. 

"  Oh,  indeed,  I  thought  he  asked  you  to 
go  upstairs  that  he  might  tell  you  some- 
thing. I  don't  know  what  else  you  went 
away  for,  I  am  sure.  You  ought  to 
apologise  to  Mr.  Simpson  for  leaving  him 
so  lonof.  He  did  not  come  here  to  talk 
to  me,"  and  Lady  Killowen  worked  vigor- 
ously at  her  lace  work.     It  was  wonderful 
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how  finely  and  beantifullj  she  did  it, 
considering  the  way  in  which  she  tugged 
at  it,  when  anything  occurred  to  displease 
her. 

Kathleen  had  never  remembered  till 
this  moment  that  Sandy  had  taken  her 
away  to  tell  her  something;  she  now 
wondered  what  it  could  have  been,  but 
she  did  not  allow  this  to  be  seen,  as  she 
answered  with  that  air  of  injured  inno- 
cence, her  mother  always  found  peculiarly 
trying.  "  I  am  sure  you  have  made 
yourself  very  agreeable,  mother,  and  I 
could  not  get  away  any  sooner." 

"What  have  you  done  with  Sandy?" 
asked  Lady  Killowen  drily. 

"  I  left  him  upstairs,  I  suppose  he  will 
come  down  directly,"  Kathleen  replied 
indifferently. 

Then  Lady  Killowen  folded  up  her 
work,  and  went  upstairs  to  look  for  him, 
leaving  the  two  others  to  get  on  as  best 
they  could  together ;    but  as  she  did  not 
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find  Sandy,  wlio  liad  already  made  Ms 
way  out  of  the  house,  she  soon  came  back 
and  proposed  that  they  should  go  down 
the  pier  again,  or  do  something,  for  she 
was  tired  of  stopping  in  the  house. 

So  they  went  down  the  pier,  and 
Kathleen  walked  up  and  down  alone  with 
Mr.  Simpson,  while  Sybil  looked  on  and 
wondered,  and  thought  of  the  comparison 
Hamlet  made  between  his  father  and  step- 
father, and  had  need  several  times  to 
recall  Sandy's  parting  words  not  to  vow 
to  herself  that  she  could  no  longer  be  a 
friend  to  Kathleen,  if  she  were  going  to 
take  up  with  Mr.  Simpson  in  preference 
to  him ;  and  other  people  saw  them,  and 
wondered  how  it  came  about  that  the 
beauty  of  Ryde  should  have  no  one  better  to 
show  herself  about  with;  and  Colonel 
Gordon  said  :  "  The  old  story,  a  woman 
with  too  many  lovers  always  chooses  the 
worst,"  and  Mr.  De  Veux  hum'd  and 
haw'd  to  himself:    "She   can't  really  be 
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going  to  have  Simpson.  T  think  a  fellow 
might  have  a  chance  ;  £40,000  a  year  is 
a  big  sum  certainly,  but  he  is  another 
guess  sort  of  fellow  to  what  I  am,  I  flatter 
myself.  She  couldn't  blab,  could  she,  if 
I  did  propose.  I  should  not  like  Helen  to 
know,  if  I  had  to  take  her  in  the  end," 
and  then  he  joined  Kathleen  and  Mr. 
Simpson ;  and  everyone  thought  it  was 
just  like  that  foolish  long  fellow,  thrusting 
himself  in  where  he  was  not  wanted ;  and 
while  all  this  went  on  Lady  Killowen, 
sitting  in  a  comfortable  corner,  amused 
herself  very  well.  She  was  not  going  to 
marry  again,  so  she  need  not  consider  the 
fortunes  of  the  people  she  talked  to, 
which  gave  her  a  much  larger  field  than 
her  daughter,  and  though  Ryde  was  fast 
emptying  now,  and  the  pier  no  longer  the 
pier  it  used  to  be,  she  was  never  at  a  loss 
to  find  people  to  talk  to. 

''  You  will  be  very  lonely  without  Miss 
O'Grady,"    said  Cosmo  Beauclerc  to  her, 
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looking  after  Kathleen  and  Mr.  Simpson, 
as  they  passed  by ;  De  Veux  had  not  yet 
joined  them.  In  his  flutterings  about  the 
pier,  tasting  the  sweets  of  every  flower, 
and  then  going  on  to  the  next,  young 
Beauclerc  had  been  attracted  into  Lady 
Killo wen's  circle.  He  started  so  many 
subjects  in  the  course  of  the  day,  that 
it  was  no  wonder  he  occasionally  put  his 
foot  into  it,  as  the  saying  is. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Killo  wen  abruptly  ; 
she  had  been  trying  to  accustom  herself 
to  the  idea,  but  in  vain,  and  it  was  very 
distasteful  to  her ;  then  she  felt  she  had 
almost  made  an  admission  which  she  did 
not  intend  to  make,  and  young  Beauclerc 
recollected  that  though  Kathleen  and  Mr. 
Simpson  might  be  talked  about  as 
engaged  to  other  people,  he  had  no  busi- 
ness to  allude  to  anything  of  the  kind  to 
Lady  Killowen  as  yet.  So  he  fluttered 
away  to  some  one  else,  and  not  many 
minutes  had  elapsed  before  the  report  was 
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set  going  that  Lady  Killowen  liad  been 
congratulated  on  her  daughter's  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Simpson,  and  had  not  denied 
it.  But  De  Yeux  did  not  hear  this  before 
he  joined  the  two,  and  was  conse- 
quently so  much  wondered  at  for  his 
stupidity. 

Kathleen  found  both  men  very  stupid, 
and  she  readily  agreed  to  Mr.  Simpson's 
proposal  that  the  next  day  they  should 
take  a  ride,  instead  of  coming  to  that  tire- 
some pier  again.  She  had  always  been 
very  fond  of  riding,  a  pleasure  she  could 
now  no  longer  afford,  so  she  at  once  felt 
the  advantage  of  having  a  rich  lover,  when 
Mr.  Simpson  proposed  bringing  her  up  a 
horse  next  day.  Oh,  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  have  £40,000  a  year !  and 
Sandy  must  get  over  it  some  day. 

In  the  evening  they  went  to  the  theatre 
again,  and  so  that  day  was  got  rid  of 
without  leaving  much  time  for  reflections 
dreary,  or  otherwise;  but  the  night  was 
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not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of,  and  Kathleen's 
pillow  was  wet  with  many  tears  before 
morning.  At  breakfast,  too,  she  was 
obliged  to  own  to  her  mother  that  there 
was  now  no  reason  for  delaying  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  engagement,  since  she 
had  told  Sandy.  Lady  Killowen  did  not 
ask  how  he  had  received  the  tidings,  and 
for  this  her  daughter  was  grateful  to  her, 
but  she  said  :  "  Very  well,  I  will  write  to 
your  uncles  about  it.  Of  course  I  shan't 
tell  anyone  here,  till  I  have  heard  what  they 
say." 

After  breakfast  she  retired  to  write 
these  letters,  as  Kathleen  supposed,  and 
she  herself  went  into  the  verandah,  and 
watched  the  sea,  and  the  few  yachts  that 
still  remained  at  Ryde;  and  thought 
about  Sandy,  and  wondered  if  it  would 
do  any  good  to  write  to  him,  and  what 
she  could  say.  She  wanted  so  much  to 
have  him  for  a  friend  now. 

''  Mr.  De  Veux,"  the  servant  announced, 

VOL.  II.  L 
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throwing  open  the  door  of  the  room  be- 
Iiind  her,  and  Kathleen  was  not  sorry  to 
be  disturbed  in  her  meditations,  so  she 
greeted  him  the  more  cordially. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  De  Yeux,  will 
you  come  into  the  verandah  ?  it  is  so  nice 
and  sunny  out  there.  I  always  spend 
my  mornings  there,  whilst  mother  is 
busy  writing  letters.  She  will  be  down 
directly  now,  I  suppose  the  servant  will 
tell  her." 

"  Thanks,  but  I  did  not  ask  for  Lady 
Killowen  ;  my  visit  is  to  you.  Miss  0' Grady, 
this  morning." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Kathleen,  and  she  under- 
stood at  once  what  was  before  her,  and 
longed  to  get  it  over.  ''  What  a  pity  it 
was  she  could  not  refuse  him  at  once 
without  having  the  bore  of  listening  to  his 
offer,"  she  thought. 

<«  Forgive  me  for  coming  so  early  ;  but 
I  wished  to  make  sure  of  finding  you  at 
home."     Mr.  De  Veux  did  not  quite  know. 
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how  to  begin,  but  as  Katlileen  gave  him 
no  assistance,  he  went  on,  stammering 
somewhat.  "  I  think  you  must  have  seen 
— must  have  observed — perhaps  you  have 
heard  that  I  am  eng:ao^ed  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Kathleen,  thinking  this  the 
very  oddest  way  of  beginning  an  offer  that 
she  had  ever  yet  heard  of. 

"  And  she  is  a  dear  little  girl — a  very 
dear  little  girl ;  bat  she  is  no  more  equal 
to  you — than — "  De  Veux  paused  at  a 
loss  for  a  word,  but  Kathleen  seemed  so 
sufficiently  impressed  already,  that  it 
seemed  unnecessary  to  supply  the  want. 
''  You  see  I  could  not  know  I  should  ever 
meet  any  one  like  you,  Miss  O'Grady;  but 
now  I  have,  of  course,  I  can't  help  seeing 
your  superiority,  and  so,  as  I  was  saying 
before,  you  must  have  seen  that  for  some 
time  past  I  have  been  desperately  in 
love  with  you.  Desperately — "  he  re- 
peated. 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  De  Veux,  I  am  sorry  to 

L  2 
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hear  it,  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  the  young  lady  you  are  engaged  to 
be  married  to,"  said  Kathleen  with  dignity, 
seeing  that  he  seemed  to  expect  some 
answer. 

"  Oh,  that  is  nothing,"  cried  De  Yeux, 
who  had  now  got  into  the  swing  of  the 
thing,  "  of  course  if  I  love  some  one  else 
more,  it  would  be  much  better  for  her  not 
to  marry  me,  and  she  is  sure  to  find  some 
one  else — but  the  thing  is.  Miss  O'Grady,. 
will  you  have  me  ?  I  don't  ask  you  if  you 
care  for  me,  because  why  should  you,  I 
know  I  aint  worth  much ;  but  I'd  love  you 
so  much,  and  I'd  be  a  regular  slave  to  you, 
if  you'd  only  have  me.  Now,  do  say 
you'll  think  of  it.  You  know  I've  got  lots 
of  tin,  if  I  am  not  as  clever  as  some 
people." 

''  Indeed,  Mr.  De  Yeux,  it  is  not  because 
I  do  not  think  you  clever  enough — " 

"  No,  no ;  now  don't,"  cried  De  Yeux, 
deprecatingly,    trying  to  get  hold  of  her 
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hand  in  his  earnestness,  "  don't  refuse 
me  straight  off  at  once  in  this  way.  Say 
you'll  think  of  it  at  least.  I  know  I'll 
only  have  about  half  what  Simpson  has 
got,  but—" 

"  It  is  useless,  Mr.  De  Yeux,  quite  use- 
less. You  are  exciting  yourself  to  no 
purpose.  I  cannot  possibly  accept  your 
offer — flattering  though  it  is,"  and  there 
was  a  little  of  her  mother's  tone  of  sar- 
casm in  these  last  words,  though  not  to 
De  Yeux's  ears. 

''  JSTot  much  comfort  to  me  in  that," 
he  muttered  sulkily;  "of  course  a  fellow 
knows  he  is  doing  a  flattering  thing 
when  he  offers  himself  and  all  he  has  got 
to  a  girl  to  do  what  she  likes  with.  But 
I  might  go  and  hang  myself,  for  all  you 
care  it  seems.  It  is  your  cousin's  been 
setting  you  against  me,  I  know.  He  said 
I  had  no  chance." 

"  What,  Sandy  ?     He  never  said  a  word 
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to  me  about  you.  Did  you  tell  him  you 
meant  to  offer  to  me  tlien  ?" 

''  Not  exactly.  A  long  time  ago  I  asked 
him  if  he  advised  me  to,  and  he  said  he 
didn't  think  I  had  any  chance.  Well,  it 
seems  as  if  I  hadn't,"  he  added,  giving  an 
appealing  glance  at  Kathleen,  to  see  if  she 
had  not  altered  her  mind,  but  not  finding 
there  any  signs  of  relenting  :  "  Well, 
good  morning.  Miss  O'Grady,"  he  said,  "  I 
need  not  take  up  any  more  of  your  time," 
and  he  walked  away,  but  all  on  a  sudden 
turning  back,  he  said,  "  I  daresay  I 
mayn't  see  you  again  perhaps ;  I  shall 
be  leaving  Ptyde  to-morrow  or  next  day. 
You  won't  say  anything  about  this,  will 
you  ?"  and  he  extended  his  hand  to  her,  as 
if  in  forgiveness  of  her  refusal  of  him. 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  said  Kathleen,  im- 
patiently. 

""  You  see  I  may  as  well  marry  that 
little  girl  now,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  she 
should  hear  anything  of  this.      She  does 
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care  for  me,  and  it  might  break  her  heart 
perhaps,"  said  De  Yeux,  boastfully,  now 
inclined  to  take  a  different  view  of  that 
other  affair  to  what  he  had  adopted  at 
the  beoinnincy  of  the  conversation,  and 
then  the  rejected  suitor  took  his  depar- 
ture. 

''  Brute  !"  muttered  Kathleen  to  herself, 
"  they're  all  brutes,"  and  she  felt  glad 
that  if  she  must  have  a  brute  for  a  hus- 
band, she  should  at  least  have  as  rich  a 
one  as  Mr.  Simpson.  But  something 
whispered  in  her  ear,  that  they  were  not 
all  brutes ;  there  was  Sandy  for  instance. 
Poor  Sandy  ! 

"  I  thought  you  had  some  one  here, 
Kathleen,"  said  Lady  Killowen,  coming 
into  the  room.  ''I  am  sure  I  heard 
voices." 

"  Mr.  De  Veux  was  here.  I  suppose 
there's  no  harm  telling  you,  mother, 
only  you  must  keep  it  secret,  for  ho 
particularly  don't  want    it    known,"    and 
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Kathleen's  lip  curled,  ''  he  offered  to  me, 
and  I  refused  him,  and  so  he  is  gone 
away." 

"  Dear,  what  a  pity.  I  think  I  like 
him  better  than  Mr.  Simpson,  and  he  is 
very  rich  too." 

''  Yes,  I  believe  he  is.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  vexed  you,  mother ;  but  you  see  I 
had  accepted  Mr.  Simpson  first,"  said 
Kathleen,  in  the  humble  good  child  way, 
she  could  always  adopt  so  successfully 
when  she  chose. 

"  Yery  provoking !"  said  her  mother. 
''  Well,  I  can't  go  back  to  those  letters 
now.  There  really  is  not  any  hurry 
about  them,  and  I  want  to  do  some 
shopping.  So  come  into  Union  Street 
with  me.  We'll  go  and  see  if  any 
more  of  your  photographs  are  ready, 
that  is  always  an  amusing  place  to  go 
to,  and  I  have  got  to  drive  with  that 
horrid  Lad}^  Long  in  the  afternoon.  I 
can't    imagine  why  she  is  always  asking 
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me,  wlienever  you  have  got  anything 
very  pleasant  to  do,  too." 

"  Poor  mother,"  said  her  daughter,  ''  it 
is  really  very  hard ;"  and  as  she  went  up- 
stairs to  put  on  her  walking  things,  she 
thought  it  was  very  hard  upon  her  too, 
that  her  mother  did  not  seem  more 
pleased  with  her  engagement,  when  after 
all  she  would  get  all  the  pleasure  of  it,  and 
Kathleen  alone  all  the  pain. 

As  the  letters  were  not  written,  she 
thought  she  might  as  well  try  for  a  little 
further  respite  from  Mr.  Simpson  that 
afternoon. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  mind,  only  you  see 
it  is  so  precious  awkward.  When  people 
are  engaged,  of  course  they  treat  each 
other  quite  differently.  You  see  I've  a 
right  to  call  you  Kathleen,"  said  that 
gentleman,  "  and  you  see  people  talk  so. 
Depend  upon  it  they  are  talking  now  of 
our  riding  alone  together  this  afternoon. 
Curse  them,  they're  always  talking.     No, 
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I'll  tell  you  what,  if  you  don't  want  it 
known  just  yet — why  I  don't  myself  just 
this  moment,  so  I  won't  press  you.  But 
I  won't  stop  here  hanging  about  to  have 
everyone  talking  about  me" — Kathleen  had 
never  known  her  lover  was  so  bashful  be- 
fore, and  felt  somewhat  surprised  at  this 
new  trait  in  his  character — "  I'll  go  out 
in  the  Flora  to-morrow  and  just  chance 
it,  run  down  to  Cherbourg,  however  the 
wind  is,  stop  a  day  or  two  there  and  come 
back,  and  when  I'm  back  here  our  en- 
gagement shall  be  announced.  There,  does 
that  suit  you  ?" 

Then  Kathleen  expressed  herself  charmed 
with  this  arrangement ;  it  looked  like 
blowing  up  for  a  storm,  and  she  thought 
even  the  Flora  might  have  a  rough  time  of 
it.  But  she  shuddered,  as  it  occurred  to 
her,  that  if  the  Flora  did  have  a  rough 
time  of  it,  come  to  grief  in  short,  she 
could  never  be  glad  of  it — and  yet  what  an 
escape  it  would  be  !     What  an  escape  !  At 
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all  events  now  she  would  be  her  own  mis- 
tress, till  the  Flora  came  back  again,  and 
she  offered  up  fervent  prayers  that  it  might 
take  a  long  time  doing  so.  This  arrange- 
ment seemed  to  suit  Mr.  Simpson  also  very 
well ;  he,  like  Kathleen,  had  one  person 
he  required  to  announce  his  engagement 
to  himself,  and  he  had  not  yet  made  this 
announcement.  Now  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  to  Cherbourg  and  back,  he  thought 
he  should  have  a  capital  opportunity. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

A    SUDDEN   RESOLUTION    PROMPTLY   ACTED    ON. 

While  Sandy  Beaumont  leant  over  the 
railings  of  the  Eyde  Pier  on  that,  to 
him,  eventful  Monday,  lie  made  one  or 
two  very  bitter  reflections  ;  and  before 
he  joined  Sybil  Mordaunt  and  surprised 
her  by  his  confused  yet  earnest  manner 
of  speech,  he  had  come  to  a  decision 
concerning  his  future  life,  which,  had  he 
been  told  of  by  any  one  a  short  week 
before,  he  would  have  indignantly  denied 
the  possibility  of.  It  was  no  wonder 
he  was  confused,  this  poor  young  Sandy  ! 
For  the  time  his  idol  was  shattered,  and 
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his  future  was  not  a  blank,  but  a  well- 
defined  sea  of  misery  looming  darkly 
close  at  hand.  Kathleen  could  not  be 
what  he  had  believed  her,  to  think  it 
possible  to  marry  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Simpson ;  that  was  the  first  source  of 
his  misery. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  see- 
ing her  claimed  as  his  own  by  some 
other  man  ;  but  now  Kathleen — his  Kath- 
leen— had  suddenly  vanished,  changed 
into  another  Kathleen,  a  girl  who  thought 
Mr.  Simpson  worthy  to  call  her  wife. 
Sandy  might  go  away  before  the  fatal 
ceremony,  might  change  into  another 
regiment  and  see  foreign  service;  he 
might  die  fighting  for  his  country  and 
his  queen ;  but  what  sweetness  was  there 
in  the  thought  that  Mrs.  Simpson  would 
say,  "  Poor  Sandy  !"  and  exult  as  she 
told  his  praises,  speaking  low  the  while  ? 
If  Kathleen  married  Mr.  Simpson,  let 
her  never  think  of  him  again  !     He  would 
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not  care  for  any  of  her  thoughts ;  and 
then  Sandy's  mind  went  back  to  the 
money,  the  final  cause  of  quarrel  between 
them,  which  she  had  said  she  would  so 
hasten  to  repay  him. 

He  had  said  she  never  should  repay 
him,  if  she  married  Mr.  Simpson,  that 
he  would  not  touch  any  of  "  that  brute's" 
money;  and  yet  he  had  told  Major  De 
Lancey,  when  he  lent  him  the  money, 
that  he  was  sure  to  see  it  again.  "  And 
he  is  sure,"  said  Sandy  to  himself,  and 
yet  there  was  no  way  but  one  in  which 
it  was  possible  that  Major  De  Lancey 
should  see  his  money  again,  if  Sandy 
would  not  take  it  from  Mr.  Simpson's 
bride,  no  way  but  one.  So  he  had  taken 
Ms  resolution  before  he  went  up  to  Sybil 
Mordaunt  with  that  set  look  on  his  face, 
and  before  he  joined  his  brother  ofl&cers  at 
mess  that  night  he  had  sent  in  his  papers 
to  the  colonel ;  but  he  said  nothing  about 
it  to  the  others,  as  they  ate  and  drank 
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togetlier,    aiid   discussed   the   cliances   of 
the  coming  St.  Leger. 

Next  day  the  colonel  sent  for  him, 
and  remonstrated  with  him. 

''  I  don't  understand  it,  Beaumont,"  he 
said ;  "  you've  no  business  to  be  in  any 
difficulties.  There's  not  another  young 
fellow  in  the  regiment  I'd  be  so  sorry 
to  part  with  as  you." 

"You're  very  good,  sir;  but  I  hope 
you've  many  a  better  man  left,"  said 
Sandy,  and  showed  no  signs  of  changing 
his  mind. 

"  Then  your  papers  must  be  sent  in 
to  the  Duke,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Colone], 
with  a  sigh.  '*  There  are  always  plenty 
of  young  men  ready  to  join  now.  But 
you're  the  right  sort,  Beaumont.  Well, 
well,  you'll  be  wanting  leave  now.  Take 
it  as  soon  as  you  like;  but  I  tell  you 
what,  young  fellow,  you  may  make  a 
fortune  at  the  diofmng:s,  or  some  such 
place,  but  you'd  have  done  better  to  stick 
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to  the  old  shop.  It's  all  nonsense  your 
talking  about  cliflB.culties ;  any  you'd  be 
likely  to  get  into  would  come  straight 
soon  enough,  if  you'd  only  have  patience. 
Why,  if  you  had  only  asked  me,  I'd  have 
lent  you  money  myself.  By  gad,  I 
would !"  and  the  good-natured,  eccentric 
old  Colonel,  who  had  made  a  regular 
"pigeon"  of  young  Beaumont,  as  they 
say  in  the  sister  service,  thrust  one  hand 
into  his  trouser  pocket,  and  looked  ready 
to  do  the  thing  then  and  there. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Sandy,  with  a 
semblance  of  his  old  sunny  smile  lighting 
up  his  features  for  the  moment.  "  But 
it  would  hardly  sound  well  for  the  old 
168th,  would  it,  if  it  got  about  that  you'd 
bribed  an  officer  to  stay  in  it  in  that 
way  ?  No,  sir,  thank  you  all  the  same ; 
but  it  is  because  I  can  never  pay  what 
I've  borrowed  already,  that  I  must  sell 
out.  I  don't  mean  to  make  a  fortune 
anywhere,  and  I'd  have  stuck  to  the  ser- 
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vice  tlirougli  everythiiig  if  I  conld — only 
now  I  can't." 

Tliey  went  oh  talking  for  some  time, 
for  the  Colonel  was  very  loath  to  part 
with  the  subaltern  whom  he,  like  Major 
De  Lancey,  considered  '^  the  finest  young 
fellow  we've  got,"  and  Sandy,  too,  was 
very  sorry  to  part  from  his  kindly  old 
Colonel,  whom  he  did  not  expect  ever  to 
see  again.  Then,  when  the  service  leave 
had  been  granted,  and  the  friendly  leave 
had  been  taken,  he  strolled  away  into 
the  billiard-room,  and  taking  up  the 
Times,  glanced  down  the  column  of 
steamer  advertisements. 

"  Sydney,  that  is  much  the  same  as 
Botany  Bay,  isn't  it  ?" 

''Just  the  same,  I  should  say,"  said 
Jumper  of  the  dog-cart.  "  Penal  servi- 
tude for  life,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Epsom 
green  for  you  and  me,  old  fellow.  You'll 
join  us  to  the  St.  Leger,  won't  you  ?  No  ! 
well  I'm  off.     I  sleep  at  Gosport  to-night, 
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and  the    others    pick   me   up   there    to- 
morrow.    Sorry  you  can't  come." 

Sandy  expressed  no  sorrow ;  he  looked 
steadily  at  the  Times,  and  saw  how  the 
Dunbar  Castle  would  leave  London  for 
Sydney  uext  week.  "  That's  the  place 
for  me,"  he  thought;  then  he  went  up 
stairs  to  make  his  final  arrangements. 

Major  De  Lancey  was  away  on  a  fort- 
night's leave;  he  must  write  to  him.  He 
must  write  also  to  Lady  Killowen,  for  he 
had  taken  no  leave  of  her ;  but  when  he 
had  written  to  her,  he  decided  that  it 
would  not  do  to  post  his  letter  now,  for  he 
did  not  wish  the  step  he  was  about  to  take 
to  become  known,  till  it  was  beyond  recal ; 
so  he  enclosed  the  letter  to  his  aunt  in 
that  to  Major  De  Lancey,  and  gave  the 
two  to  that  officer's  servant  to  be  given 
to  him,  when  he  returned  from  leave.  He 
thought  he  ought  not  to  go  away  without 
taking  leave  of  his  old  messmates,  and 
yet  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  do 
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so.  They  were  all  full  of  the  St.  Leger  and 
all  their  old  pursuits,  it  seemed  so  un- 
natural to  go  and  say  good-bye  to  them ; 
he  could  not  believe  he  was  really  going 
away,  and  that  their  ways  were  to  be  no 
longer  his  ways.  He  went  down  into 
the  barrack-yard  to  look  at  his  old  dog, 
that  he  had  begged  his  aunt  to  keep 
and  love  for  his  sake.  "  She  is  always 
so  fond  of  animals,"  he  thought,  "  and 
she  will  be  very  sorry  at  my  going 
away."  But  that  parting  with  Rover  cost 
him  a  good  deal,  and  he  looked  very 
sorrowful  as  he  stroked  his  old  friend's 
curly  head,  and  gave  directions  about  his 
being  taken  over  to  Ryde. 

After  that  he  went  and  looked  at 
Jumper's  horses,  which  were  many  of 
them  as  familiar  to  him  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own,  and  spoke  a  few  kindly 
words  to  those  of  his  men  whom  he 
knew  best,  then  he  went  in  and  said 
good-bye   to   his    brother    officers.    They 
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knew  lie  was  going  by  this  time,  and  had 
all  been  very  sorry  to  liear  it ;  but  they 
were  very  full  of  the  St.  Leger,  and  each 
man  had  got  some  little  hobby  of  his  own, 
that  served  to  distract  his  thoughts  from 
Sandy.  "  The  colonel  ought  to  have  re- 
fused his  papers,"  one  of  them  had  said, 
and  then  they  had  all  agreed  that  the 
colonel  ought  to  have  refused  his  papers. 
But  after  that  they  had  fallen  to  discuss- 
ing what  difference  it  would  make  in  the 
regiment,  and  how  So-and-so  might  as 
well  have  paid  for  getting  his  step. 

''  Beaumont  has  been  a  fool  to  be  so 
devilish  quick  about  sending  in  his  papers. 
He'd  have  got  pretty  near  £200,  if  he'd 
only  managed  properly." 

Sandy  knew  this  too ;  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  make  a  fortune  by  the  sale  of 
his  commission,  he  would  get  enough  to 
pay  Major  De  Lancey,  and  have  some- 
thing to  start  to  Australia  with.  What 
did  he  want  with  £200  more?    it  could 
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give  liim  no  pleasure,  and  lie  knew  the 
old  168 til  well  enough  to  be  aware,  that 
those  who  would  profit  by  his  going, 
would  have  plenty  of  need  of  the  money 
themselves.  "  Let  them  keep  it,  poor 
beggars,"  said  the  young  man,  who  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  grief  at  leaving  the  ser- 
vice could  not  bear  even  to  seem  to  make 
a  profit  of  it. 

When  he  went  into  the  mess-room, 
there  were  not  any  of  his  particular 
friends  there,  so  the  farewells  were 
quickly  over,  only  one  or  two  of  them 
said  they  would  walk  down  to  the  station 
with  him.  Beaumont  was  a  very  popular 
officer,  and  it  would  be  something  foi* 
them  to  boast  of  at  mess  that  night,  that 
they  had  seen  him  off. 

"  Rover  will  go  with  you  to  the  station, 
sir,  won't  he,"  asked  the  sergeant,  into 
whose  charge  Sandy  had  given  him,  as 
they  passed  out  of  the  barrack-yard. 
''  I'll  see  him  back,  sir.     No,  no  trouble. 
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at  all,  sir ;  lie  knows  me,  and  lie'll  follow 
me  well  enough." 

So  Rover  went  to  tlie  station,  and 
the  sergeant  followed  behind ;  but  when  it 
was  time  for  him  to  carry  out  his  promise 
and  take  the  dog  back  again,  he  found  it 
no  such  easy  matter.  Rover  seemed  to 
have  a  foreboding  that  the  parting  was  to 
be  a  long  one,  and  leapt  upon  Sandy,  and 
howled  piteously,  and  at  last  struggled 
violently  when  the  sergeant  in  desperation 
seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  tried  to  lead 
him  off  by  main  force. 

''  It  is  a  shame,  Beaumont,  it  is  in- 
deed," said  honest  Jack  Gaskell,  who  had 
only  just  joined,  and  had  none  of  his 
boyish  sensibilities  smoothed  out  of  him 
yet,  winking  violently  to  keep  the  tears 
back  as  he  spoke.  "  You  shouldn't  hurt 
the  poor  beast's  feelings  so.  It  would 
not  do  you  any  harm  to  take  him  with 
you." 

'*  But  I  want  my  aunt  to  have  him," 
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said  Sandy.  "  She'd  like  to  have  him, 
I'm  sure." 

"She'd  hke  much  better  for  him 
to  be  with  you,"  said  young  Gaskell. 

"  Jump  in,  sir ;  the  train  is  just  off. 
Here,  sir,  here's  an  empty  carriage.  You 
could  take  the  dog  with  you,  sir,  if  you 
liked,"  and  the  guard  opened  a  carriage 
door,  as  he  spoke,  and  Sandy  sprang  in; 
and  Rover  either  used  unexpected  violence, 
or  the  sergeant's  heart  smote  him,  for  the 
next  moment  the  dog  bounded  in  too, 
springing  upon  Sandy,  and  licking  him  all 
over  in  his  transports  at  being  with  him 
again. 

"  Down,  Eover,  down,  dear  old  dog," 
and  Sandy  buried  his  face  in  the  curly 
locks,  and  when  he  raised  it  again  there 
were  tears  glittering  on  the  black  hairs. 
''Well,  I  believe  Gaskell  is  right,"  he  said, 
'"  and  aunt  had  rather  I  had  him  with  me. 
I  can  write  again  from  London,  and  ex- 
plain how  it  has  happened."     He  travelled 
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up  to  London  alone  the  whole  way;  the 
guard  every  now  and  then  looking  in  upon 
him,  and  talking  to  Rover  a  little,  but 
never  suffering  any  other  passenger  to  get 
in  and  disturb  the  two,  the  man  and  his 
dog. 

There  was  plenty  for  Sandy  to  do  in 
town,  but  he  thought  the  time  would  pass 
very  heavily  till  the  Dunbar  Castle  sailed ; 
then  there  would  be  the  long  voyage, 
which  always  makes  such  a  delicious  rest 
in  the  stern  battle  of  life  to  those  that 
love  the  sea,  and  Sandy  did  love  the  sea 
and  longed  to  be  upon  it  now.  But  after 
that  there  was  the  beginning  of  all  the 
dreary  fight  over  again  at  Sydney,  and 
that  he  dreaded  very  much,  and  before 
that  there  was  all  the  wearisome  time  till 
he  got  the  money  for  his  commission,  and 
the  Dunbar  Castle  sailed.  He  took  for 
granted  that  one  would  precede  the  other, 
but  the  time  would  be  very  difficult  to  pass 
whatever  he  found  to  do  in  it :  and  first  he 
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thouglit  he  must  go  and  look  up  his 
uncle,  the  Hon.  TomO'Grady;  for  though 
he  was  anxious  to  leave  Lady  Killowen 
and  Kathleen  in  ignorance  of  his  move- 
ments as  long  as  possible,  it  would  not 
do  to  treat  all  his  relations  in  that  way,  or 
it  might  make  them  think  his  money 
affairs  had  been  even  disgracefully  in- 
volved, and  that  he  had  been  too  much 
ashamed  to  speak  of  them. 

Tom  0' Grady  was  a  safe  find  in  town 
pretty  near  all  the  year  round,  and  he  was 
at  his  Club  now,  when  Sandy  went  to  look 
for  him.  He  was  very  much  surprised  at 
his  nephew's  news,  and  did  not  much  like 
the  change  that  had  come  over  the  face 
once  so  remarkable  for  its  cheerful  hon- 
hommie  though  he  made  no  remark  upon 
this.  But  after  a  few  moments  devoted  to 
astonishment,  he  took  to  congratulating 
Sandy  on  the  energy  he  was  show- 
ing. 

*'  Depend  upon  it,  me  boy,  it's  a  devil- 
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ish  dull  life  a  man  of  family  leads  in  Eng- 
land if  lie  hasn't  fortune  to  back  him," 
said  poor  Tom  0' Grady,  who  had  truly 
tasted  most  of  the  sweets  of  younger 
brotherdom.  He  made  no  remark  on 
Sandy's  altered  appearance,  for  poor  Tom, 
though  he  had  never  been  troubled  with 
many  brains,  had  a  kindly  tact  of  his  own, 
and  he  knew  how  near  Eyde  and  Ports- 
mouth were,  and  suspected  Sandy  had 
been  seeing  a  good  deal  of  his  beautiful 
cousin  lately.  Tom  0' Grady  recollected 
Lady  Killowen  as  a  young  girl,  and 
though  he  never  would  admit  that  her 
daughter  at  all  came  up  to  her,  he  easily 
understood  that  such  intercourse  might 
be  dangerous. 

He  too  had  been  a  silly  moth  once,  and 
had  scorched  his  wings  in  the  flames,  and 
the  dreadful  day  was  still  fresh  in  his 
memory,  when  he  had  first  heard  how  his 
elder  brother  had  won  the  hand  of  the 
beautiful  pennyless  orphan.     People    did 
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say  at  the  time  tliat  she   preferred   poor 
Tom;  but  though  never  a  very  devoted 
wife,  there  had  been  nothing  in  the  course 
of  her  after  life  to  justify  such  a  belief,  and 
of  course  no  such  match  could  ever  have 
been  thought  of  for  a  moment  for  either 
of  them.     Tom  O'Grady  could  hardly  be 
said  to  have  remained  true  to   I^ady  Kil- 
lowen  all  his   Hfe,  but   he   had    certainly 
never  married,    and  he  remembered    her 
still  very  well ;  and  so  he  was  very  ready 
to    fancy   that    Kathleen    O'Grady    might 
have  had   somewhat   the    same    effect   on 
Sandy  Beaumont  as  her  mother  had  had 
on  himself;  and  he  wondered  how  it  would 
have  been  if  he  had  taken  heart,    when 
the  fatal  blow  was  given  to  his  hopes,  aud 
gone  to  distant  lands  to  push  his  fortune 
as  he  believed  his  nephew   now  meant  to 
do.     He  rather  envied   Sandy,    who   still 
had   it  in  his   power  to    do    so,  and  this 
envy  Sandy  found  almost  harder  to  bear 
than  anything. 
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He  was  not  going  to  Sydney,  or  Botany 
Bay,  as  lie  preferred  calling  it  in  his 
thoughts,  to  push  his  fortunes,  but  for 
penal  servitude  for  life,  as  Juniper  had 
said ;  and  now  that  he  was  giving  up  every- 
thing that  made  life  dear  to  him,  it  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  him  to  hear  his 
uncle  saying  how  he  might  still  come  home 
with  a  fortune  before  he  was  an  old  man, 
and  had  lost  the  power  to  enjoy  it.  Power 
to  enjoy  it,  good  Heavens  !  and  home  ! 
what  right  had  he  now  to  call  England 
home,  when  he  was  just  throwing  away 
the  sword  he  had  meant  to  wield  in  her  de- 
fence ?  Sandy  was  very  young  and  very 
unhappy,  and  though  unhappiness  may 
pass  away  quicker  in  youth,  it  brings 
about  quicker  also  that  state  of  despairing 
exaltation,  when  everything  is  naught, 
and  naught  everything,  and  which  had 
already  made  Sandy  throw  away  the  cer- 
tainty of  two  hundred  pounds  at  least. 
Do  not  despise  him  for  it  too  much,  prac- 
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tical  reader;  but  you  must  acknowledge 
tliat  after  that  it  was  nonsense  to  talk  of 
his  going  out  to  Australia  to  make  his  for- 
tune, forsooth ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

COITKT  MANFREDI  AND  THE    MATD-OF-ALL-WOEK. 

When  Count  Manfredi  went  over  to 
Soutlisea  on  that  Monday  on  which  he 
met  Sandy  Beaumont  coming  over  to 
Ryde,  met  but  did  not  speak  to  him,  he 
was  a  good  deal  puzzled  as  to  how  he  was 
to  communicate  with  the  beautiful  Ada. 
She  had  told  him  of  no  means  of  doing  so, 
being,  as  will  be  remembered,  herself 
puzzled  what  to  recommend.  Captain 
Courteney  was  such  a  very  attentive 
husband  there  was  no  stirring  out  with- 
out him,  and  though  that  giving  of 
the  letter  in  his  presence  had  been  very 
satisfactorily     managed    once,     it    could 
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hardly  be  brought  about  again  advantage- 
ously. The  post  was  a  most  undesirable 
medium,  for  he  was  almost  always  at  home 
at  post  time,  and  would  generally  receive 
the  letters  himself,  studying  the  outside 
of  her  correspondence  well  before  he 
handed  it  over  to  her.  The  Count  knew 
of  this  little  peculiarity  of  Captain  Court- 
eney's,  a  peculiarity  which  Ada  often 
ridiculed,  so  he  was  not  likely  to  try  the 
post.  Ada  had  lived  through  that  purga- 
torial Sunday,  and  now  that  Monday  had 
come  she  was  almost  getting  hardened 
to  it,  but  she  did  very  much  wish  to  hear 
from  the  Count  Manfredi,  and  she 
wondered  how  he  would  manage  that  she 
should;  and  the  Count  wondered  also, 
having  no  very  definite  plan  in  his  mind 
as  he  walked  out  to  the  Courteney 
lodgings  to  reconnoitre  the  situation,  wifcli 
the  letter  in  his  pocket,  in  case  any  oppor- 
tunity should  present  itself.  Not  arriving 
at  any  satisfactory   results    from   his   re- 
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connoitring,  he  thought  it  best  to  take 
the  matter  with  a  high  hand,  and  walking 
up  to  the  door  knocked  boldly  at  it. 
Lodging  house  servants  were  very  chang- 
able,  he  knew ;  it  might  be  that  a  new 
one  would  open  the  door,  who  would  not 
recognise  him,  and  then  if  Mrs.  Courteney 
were  but  at  home,  all  would  be  easy. 
Fortune  favoured  the  brave,  as  she  so 
often  does.  It  was  a  new  servant  that 
opened  the  door,  a  more  strapping-looking 
girl  with  a  dirtier  face,  than  even  the  last 
had  been. 

But  now-  a  new  difficulty  presented 
itself;  for  Captain  and  Mrs.  Courteney 
were  both  at  home,  as  she  informed  the 
Count  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  not 
offering  to  show  him  up  though,  but 
holding  the  door  just  ajar,  with  a  farouche 
fresh-caught  air,  as  if  she  were  only 
waiting  a  good  opportunity  to  shut  it  in 
his  face,  as  is  the  way  with  a  certain  class 
of   maids-of-all-work.      Then   the    Count 
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was  at  a  loss ;  he  could  understand 
EnHisK  well  enouQ-li,  but  he  could  not 
speak  it.  However  he  was  not  going  to 
be  baffled,  so  he  took  out  his  letter,  and 
pointed  at  fche  direction. 

The  dirty  maid  bent  over  the  letter, 
almost  leaving  go  of  her  hold  on  the  door 
as  she  did  so,  for  her  knowledge  of  written 
characters  was  hardly  so  great  as  the 
Count's  knowledge  of  English.  "  Mrs. 
Courteney,  yes,"  said  she  slowly. 

"  No — Captain  Courteney,"  said  the 
Count,  and  slipped  a  shilling  into  her 
hand. 

"  No — Captain  Courteney,"  repeated 
the  dirty  maid,  as  if  she  did  not  at  all 
understand  it,  and  stared  with  suspicious 
eyes  at  the  shilling. 

The  Count  thought  he  would  try  the 
effect  of  another  shilling,  repeating  the 
same  formula,  this  time  with  a  variation. 
"  Captain  Courteney — no,"  he  said. 

"  Captain     Courteney — no,"    said     the 

VOL.  II.  N 
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dirty  maid,  seeming  more  puzzled  than 
ever,  but  pocketiog  tlie  two  shillings 
as  if  she  quite  understood  them. 

The  Count  was  in  despair  ;  he  could  not 
stand  there  for  ever  parleying  with  this 
horrid  girl,  who  would  not  understand 
him.  She  had  taken  hold  of  the  door 
again,  as  if  she  really  were  going  to 
shut  it  in  his  face  this  time.  "  Bah  1" 
said  he,  ''  les  delices  de  V amour, ^^  and 
raising  her  chin  with  one  hand,  he 
kissed  the  hard  rosy  cheek,  then 
pointing  again  to  the  direction  of 
the  letter,  "  Captain  Courteney — no,"  he 
said,  this  time  more  determinedly  than 
before. 

A  gleam  of  understanding  lighted  up 
the  features  of  the  dirty  maid.  In  her 
own  class,  doubtless,  she  was  considered 
handsome,  "  a  fine  figure  of  a  girl,  least- 
ways !" 

"  Oh,  laws,  sir !  I  understand  now. 
Give    it    to    Mrs.    Courteney    when     the 
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Captain  isn't  by.     Yes,  I  understand,  sir. 
Thank'ye,  sir,  thank'ye  !" 

This,  as  another  shilling  was  slipped 
into  her  hand  along  with  the  letter  for 
Mrs.  Conrteney.  Then  the  Count  walked 
away,  successful,  indeed,  but  feeling  as  if 
he  had  made  a  greater  sacrifice  for  Ada's 
sake  than  any  he  had  ever  expected  to  be 
demanded  of  him — and  the  recollection  of 
that  wretched  m aid- of-all- work  whom  he 
had  had  to  kiss,  with  her  bouncing  crino- 
line and  dirty  skirts,  her  hair  all  rough  and 
awry,  and  a  mangy  net  half  dropping  off, 
often  came  back  to  the  Count  as  a  horrid 
nightmare,  and  gave  rise  to  more  feelings 
of  remorse  in  after  years  than  perhaps 
any  other  action  in  his  life.  The  hardest 
part  of  all  was,  that  he  could  never  lay 
claim  to  any  gratitude  from  Ada  for  this 
sacrifice  that  he  had  made  for  her  sake, 
for  the  girl  was  handsome,  yes,  a  \iiTy 
fine  figure  of  a  girl. 

In  his  letter  the   Count  had  told  Mrs. 

N  2 
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Courteney  that  he  would  gladly  have 
joined  her  at  her  house  on  the  Wednesday 
morning;  but  seeing  that  she  preferred 
the  station,  for  motives  which  he  could 
both  appreciate  and  respect,  he  wouM  be 
in  waiting  for  her  there  at  eleven  o'clock, 
to  depart  by  the  next  train  for  London, 
the  11.25. 

They  would  thus  be  able,  he  hoped, 
without  any  disagreeable  hurry  to  get 
across  to  France  the  same  night.  The 
Count  was  desirous  to  get  out  of 
England  as  soon  as  possible  ;  he  did 
not  foresee  any  pleasure  likely  to  arise 
from  an  interview  with  the  poor  innocent 
of  a  Captain,  Ada's  husband,  so  he 
wished  to  put  the  sea  between  them  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  The  intricacies 
of  an  English  Bradshaw  were  beyond  the 
Italian,  and  not  wishing  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  his  intended  route  at  Ryde, 
he  was  debarred  from  the  assistance  of 
the  waiters  at  the  hotel:    but   he   recol- 
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lecfced  tlie  many  advertisements  lie  liad 
seen,  "  From  London  to  Paris  in  ten 
hours,"  so  he  thought  it  was  the  simplest 
way  to  go  up  to  town,  and  that  then 
he  must  be  able  to  get  across  in  the 
day,  if  he  inconvenienced  himself  to  the 
extent  of  starting  from  Ryde  suiSi- 
ciently  early  to  leave  Portsmouth  by  the 
11.25. 

On  the  day  that  elapsed  before  he  left 
Ryde,  the  Count  took  leave  of  his  various 
friends  there,  and  among  them  he  left  a 
card  at  Lady  Killo  wen's  door.  Had  either 
of  the  ladies  been  at  home,  he  would  not 
have  shrunk  from  a  personal  interview ;  but 
as  the  reader  knows,  Lady  Long  was 
driving  out  her  dear  friend  Lady  Killo  wen, 
and  Mr.  Simpson  acting  the  gallant  cavalier 
to  his  beautiful  fiancee  ;  so  the  Count  only 
left  a  card  imur  prendre  conge,  and  as  he 
did  so  a  slight  pang  smote  his  heart. 
He  had  wished  to  make  Sandy's  life  a 
burden  to  him ;  he  had  had  a  reason  for 
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wishing  it,  and  lie  had  done  so;  but  it 
hardly  seemed  to  him  now  that  he  had 
had  sufficient  motive  for  wrecking  the 
happiness  of  that  grand  young  beauty, 
Kathleen  0' Grady.  He  felt  a  twinge  of 
remorse  now,  and  so  he  spent  his  last 
evening  writing  her  a  letter,  as  a  sort  of 
consolation  stakes. 

"  Adieu,  charmante  Miss  0' Grady,"  he 
began  ;  he  had  always  called  her  by  her 
name  of  late,  unless  he  had  addressed  her 
as  anima  mia,  or  by  some  such  endearing 
title ;  but  he  thought  it  best  to  stick  to 
the  surname  in  this,  which  he  intended 
for  his  last  farewell.  He  told  her  he  was 
bidding  her  adieu,  as  he  feared  for  ever, 
for  reasons  which  she  would  hereafter 
understand — it  was  thus  he  referred  to 
his  connexion  with  Mrs.  Courteney ;  that 
he  had  thought  to  leave  her  in  silence 
like  a  stoic,  but  that  at  the  last  moment 
the  pain  of  parting  wrang  from  him  these 
few   parting   words  of   farewell.     He   re- 
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called  the  happy  days  they  had  spent 
together  in  Rome,  when  the  kindred  sym- 
pathy between  their  souls  had  promised  so 
fairly  to  ripen  their  friendship  into  some- 
thing sweeter  still,  but  for  the  miserable 
shadow  from  his  past — it  was  thus  he  re- 
ferred to  his  wife — ever  hanging  over  him, 
and  blackening  for  him  all  that  inno- 
cent sunshine,  bright  beings  like  herself 
might  bask  in,  and  which  none  could 
value  more  highly,  or  long  for  more 
passionately  than  he  did,  but  from  which 
he,  miserable  man  that  he  was,  was  for 
ever  cut  off.  Might  her  future  escape  all 
such  baleful  influences,  and  in  the 
midst  of  happiness  and  those  riches 
for  which  she  was  evidently  about  to 
sell  herself — the  price  most  unworthy  of 
the  object — he  prayed  her  sometimes 
to  spare  a  thought  for  her  unfortunate 
Antonio  di  Manfredi,  "  qui  ne  vous  oubliera 
jamais.^^ 

This  little  note  was  couched  in  the  most 
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exquisite  Parisian,  and  written  upon  the 
most  delicately  perfumed  note  paper,  and 
it  was  not  without  a  covert  allusion  to 
those  withered  flowers,  gathered  on  a  sun- 
shiny afternoon  at  Rome,  which  he  had 
shown  Kathleen  as  she  was  about  to 
drive  away  from  the  concert  where  he 
first  saw  ber  again,  and  which  he  had 
afterwards  tumbled  out  on  the  deck  of 
the  steam-boat  for  Sandy  to  pick  up,  that 
the  Count  sealed  his  note  with  a  forget- 
me-not.  Truly  those  pale  blue  flowers 
must  have  had  many  associations  for 
him. 

He  had  been  well  pleased  with  his  com- 
position, and  smoked  his  cigar  with  the 
greater  relish  after  it,  astonishing  Teddy 
Long  and  Cosmo  Beauclerc — who  had  been 
dining  together,  at  the  latter's  expense,  of 
course — by  his  vivacity,  so  light,  and  so 
spirituel,  Teddy  indeed  was  so  fascinated 
by  it  that  he  volunteered  to  be  his  com- 
panion up  to  town  next  day. 
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"  I  haven't  had  a  lark  for  a  long  time," 
he  said,  "  and  though  town's  as  empty  as 
can  be  just  now,  yet  there  are  always 
some  fair  charmers  to  be  found  there." 
The  Count  got  out  of  it  in  the  end, 
though  it  was  no  very  easy  matter,  for 
Teddy  was  not  quick  to  fancy  himself  de 
trop  anywhere ;  but  luckily  De  Yeux 
sauntered  into  the  coffee-room,  and  it 
appeared  that  he  also  was  going  up  to 
town  next  day,  and  did  not  intend  to 
arrive  till  just  about  dinner  time,  which 
suited  Teddy  better.  ''  We'll  dine  to- 
gether then,"  said  he,  "  and  if  you'll 
stand  the  dinner,  I'll  tell  you  what,  old 
boy,  I'll  go  down  to — Huntingdon- 
shire, isn't  it,  and  stand  by  you  like 
a  brick  when  you're  turned  oflP.  The 
happy  ceremony  is  to  come  off  soon,  isn't 
it  ?" 

''  Oh,  it  will  come  off  soon  enough,  but 
it  isn't  Huntingdonshire,"  said  De  Veux, 
sulkily ;  and  said  nothing  about  the  dinner. 
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wliicli  annoyed  Teddy  more,  so  having  had 
enough  rebuffs  for  one  night,  he  took  him- 
self off  for  the  present. 

But  he  did  get  the  dinner,  all  the  same, 
out  'of  De  Yeux  the  next  night,  and  he 
made  further  offers  of  his  services  on  the 
occasion  of  the  happy  event  soon  coming 
off.  He  did  not  say  Huntingdonshire 
this  time;  though  if  not,  where  it  was 
Teddy  could  not  imagine  for  the  life  of 
him. 

"  Leicestershire,"  said  De  Veux,  curtly. 

"  Oh,  that's  it  of  course,  the  hunting 
county.  That's  what  put  Huntingdonshire 
into  my  head,  I  suppose." 

At  this  De  Yeux  waxed  very  sulky 
indeed,  for  he  was  not  a  hunting  man,  and 
had  consequently  been  thought  no  great 
shakes  in  Leicestershire  ;  till  Helen's 
mother  found  out  all  about  the  rich 
uncle,  and  encouraged  silly  little  Helen 
to  lose  her  girl's  heart  to  him.  No  very 
difficult    matter,    for    though    the    young 
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man  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
brought  up  by  his  uncle  far  away  from 
the  hunting  country,  that  was  not  likely 
to  be  an  unpardonable  fault  in  a  girl's 
eyes,  when  the  young  man  was  good- 
looking,  and  was  besides  her  first  lover. 
But  De  Yeux  never  felt  very  happy  in 
Leicestershire  among  all  the  hunting  men, 
and  worse  still  hunting  ladies — even  Helen 
hunted,  but  that  he  had  determined  she 
never  should  do  again  after  her  marriage 
— so  Teddy's  remark  brought  on  such  a 
fit  of  the  blues,  that  that  volatile  lounger 
on  Ryde  Pier  soon  regretted  his  generous 
offer  of  being  best  man.  But  De  Veux 
and  Teddy  between  them  have  led  us 
far  away  from  the  Count  Manfredi,  who 
was  so  lively  and  agreeable  after  he  had 
done  his  last  little  bit  of  sentiment  with 
Kathleen  0' Grady. 

It  is  very  difficult  Ifo  say  how  a  man 
like  the  Count  feels,  when  about  to  run 
off  with  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Courteney. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  paint  him  such  a 
hardened  villain  as  to  have  no  feeling  left ; 
but  this  portrait  would  have  the  great 
fault  of  being  deficient  in  truth.  The 
Count  Manfredi  was  a  villain,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  his  being  so  now,  what- 
ever he  may  once  have  promised  to  be ; 
but  he  was  a  villain  more  through  over- 
fostering  of  his  feelings,  than  through 
hardening  of  them,  and  though  this  might 
not  be  altogether  a  new  situation  to  this 
Don  Juan,  yet  he  meant  to  get  out  of  it 
all  the  sentiment  that  such  a  situation 
could  afford  him.  But  whatever  his  feel- 
ings were,  they  were  not  betrayed  by 
his  manner,  as  he  sipped  his  coffee  on 
Wednesday  morning,  or  even  nearer  to 
the  realisation  of  his  hopes,  as  he  slowly 
sauntered  about  the  Portsmouth  station. 
Only  one  subject  for  regret  had  he  yet  to 
trouble  him,  that»he  had  not  seen  and 
taunted  Sandy  in  his  misery  before  he 
left    Portsmouth,   but  for   that  there  was 
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not  time,  so  he  had  to  satisfy  himself  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  brought  it 
about. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MRS.    COURTENEY    AND    THE    COUNT. 

There  was  not  much  show  of  feeling  in 
Mrs.  Courteney  either  before  she  left  her 
husband's  house.  The  day  before,  Captain 
Courteney  had  asked  her  if  she  would 
not  like  to  invite  Mrs.  Tatty,  one  of  the 
other  captains'  wives  to  spend  the  day  with 
her,  as  she  would  be  alone  for  so  long. 
It  had  been  the  custom  between  these  two 
ladies,  that  whenever  Mrs.  Tatty  was  to 
spend  the  day  without  her  husband,  she 
would  invite  Mrs.  Courteney  to  share  her 
solitude,  and  Mrs.  Courteney  would  do 
the  same  by  Mrs.  Tatty ;  but  of  late  there 
had   been   a   considerable    diminution    in 
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their  friendsliip,  and  Captain  Courteney 
did  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  Mrs.  Tatty 
would  come,  if  his  wife  asked  her,  so  he 
did  not  press  it  much  upon  Ada,  when 
she  said  she  would  as  soon  be  alone. 
He  felt  no  anxiety  about  leaving  her  for 
this  one  day,  no  vague  forebodings  came 
over  the  poor  Captain's  mind,  as  he  left 
his  shabby  little  lodgings  that  morning.  It 
was  a  dreary  drizzling  day,  and  he  had  ex- 
pressed many  fears  lest  Ada,  should  be 
very  dull  without  him,  before  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  leave  her ;  but  no  fears  of  any 
other  kind  overpowered  him,  and  drove 
him  back  as  he  crossed  the  threshold 
and  closed  behind  him  the  door,  which 
the  dirty  maid  had  clung  to  as  she 
parleyed  with  the  Count  Manfredi  two 
days  before. 

When  she  was  left  alone,  Mrs.  Courte- 
ney went  quickly  to  her  packing ;  it  was 
soon  done,  her  wardrobe  was  in  a  dis- 
tressingly deficient  state,    and  there  was 
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not  much  else  she  cared  to  take  with  her. 
She  had  very  few  treasures.  The  gold 
and  turquoise  pen  was  not  forgotten,  and 
Ada  heaved  a  sigh  as  she  placed  that 
within  her  desk — the  Hon.  Alick  De  Yere 
had  been  the  first  man  with  whom  she  had 
played  that  dangerous  game  of  pretending 
to  like  ;  there  had  been  many  since.  A 
trumpery  little  locket  silver  gilt,  with  a 
photograph  of  Major  O'Connor  inside, 
Y/as  also  packed  up,  but  there  were  not 
many  things  of  the  sort.  One  or  two  locks 
of  hair  she  thought  it  safest  not  to  take  ; 
she  had  been  surprised  as  well  as  angry 
when  she  first  found  Captain  Courteney 
prying  into  the  secrets  of  her  desk. 
"  He  is  so  mean,"  she  then  said ;  did  she 
think  the  man  she  so  far  preferred  to  him, 
that  she  was  going  to  throw  up  all  the 
character  she  yet  had  left  for  his  sake, 
mean  also  ?  or  why  was  it  that  she  felt  at 
once,  that  not  even  in  her  most  secret 
drawer  would  those  locks  of  hair  be  safe 
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from  the  Count  Manfredi's  searching  eyes  ? 
One  of  tliose  locks  of  hair  was  Charlie 
Courteney's  given  in  exchange  for  one  of 
hers,  when  he  was  a  young  subaltern 
before  he  went  out  to  the  West  Indies. 
She  had  been  very  young  in  those  days, 
but  her  eyes  had  been  opened  early  by  the 
Hon.  Alick,  and  she  had  thought  lightly 
of  the  exchange,  and  soon  forgotten  the 
young  subaltern  again,  but  it  cost  her  a 
good  deal  to  burn  that  lock  of  hair  now. 
However  she  did  it,  and  when  these 
pledges  of  an  affection  that  was  to  have 
been  so  lastiug,  and  had  passed  away  so 
soon,  were  all  gone,  leaving  behind  them 
only  harmless  white  ashes  that  could  tell 
no  tales,  and  an  aroma,  that  might  be 
trusted  soon  to  pass  away  also;  then  Mrs. 
Courteney  went  upstairs  to  put  on  her 
bonnet,  and  as  she  went  she  told  the 
dirty  maid  to  call  a  cab  for  her. 

The  maid  looked  startled  when  she  saw 
the  boxes ;  but  the  foreign  gentleman  had 
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made  a  very  different  impression  upon  her 
to  that  which  she  had  produced  upon  him, 
and  so,  though  she  somehow  connected 
this  sudden  departure  with  the  letter  she 
had  been  the  means  of  dehvering,  she  only 
thought  it  was  no  wonder  "  Missis  had 
had  a  bad  time  of  it  with  the  Captain," 
and  assisted  readily  enough  in  carrying 
the  boxes  down  stairs.  The  girl  had  a 
drunken  father  herself  and  held  an  opinion 
not  at  all  uncommon  amongst  her  class, 
that  it  was  the  drink  that  did  it  all ;  what 
caused  the  drink  it  had  never  occurred  to 
her  to  consider.  But  she  helped  Mrs. 
Courteney  now  obligingly  enough,  not 
saying  anything  about  it  to  her  mistress 
who  was  as  usual  busy  in  the  kitchen,  and 
might  have  remonstrated  noisily  and  dis- 
agreeably had  she  known  what  was  going 
on,  and  Ada  gave  the  maid  a  larger  parting 
gift  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done, 
and  on  the  whole  that  young  person  was 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  no  such  bad  thing 
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that  gentlemen  should  run  away  with 
other  gentlemen's  wives  sometimes,  for 
it  brought  luck  to  some  people. 

But  when  it  was  all  over,  and  Mrs. 
Courteney  had  driven  away  from  her  hus- 
band's door,  the  dirty  maid's  tongue  was 
set  free,  and  she  went  down  to  the  kitchen 
and  gave  such  a  highly  coloured  account 
of  the  whole  transaction,  not  only  what 
she  had  seen,  but  also  what  she  had 
imagined,  interspersed  with  so  many  "  oh 
laws  !"  and  "  did  you  overs  !"  and  "  to 
think  of  such  a  things  !"  that  she  was 
sharply  bidden  to  "  hold  her  tongue,  and 
go  about  her  business  for  an  idle  good-for- 
nothing  hussy  as  she  was,  and  not  to  take 
no  such  silly  notions  into  her  head  as  that 
anyone  was  running  away  with  anyone, 
for  that  Mrs.  Courteney,  in  course,  was 
only  going  to  stay  with  her  relations,  and 
the  Captain  knew  all  about  it." 

For  the  busy  landlady  could  not  for  a 
moment  admit  the  possibility  of  such  do- 
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ings  going  on  under  lier  roof,  without  lier 
knowing  all  about  tliem.  But  notwitlistand- 
ing,  as  soon  as  she  had  got  rid  of  her  subor- 
dinate, she  went  upstairs  and  made  her  own 
investigations,  and  though  she  had  before 
supposed  the  girl  to  be  speaking  the  truth, 
when  she  said  Mrs.  Courteneyhad  gone  away 
and  taken  all  her  things,  yet  when  she  saw 
with  her  own  eyes  that  they  were  really 
gone,  she  began  to  have  horrid  suspicions 
that  the  talkative  Martha  might  not  be  so 
far  wrong  in  the  rest  of  her  story.  For  it 
was  very  odd  of  Mrs.  Courteney  to  have 
gone  away  without  saying  anything  to  her 
about  it,  even  if  it  were  only  to  visit  her 
relations.  However  it  was  not  desirable 
in  a  letting  point  of  view  that  her  house 
should  be  even  talked  of  as  giving  shelter 
to  such  goings  on,  so  she  buried  her 
suspicions  in  the  depths  of  her  bosom,  till 
such  time  as  Captain  Courteney  should  re- 
turn, and  either  at  once  put  them  to  flight, 
or  reduce  them  to  disagreeable  certainties. 
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Meanwhile  Ada  hurried  to  the  station, 
as  fast  as  a  Southsea  four-wheeler  could 
rattle  along  with  her  and  her  boxes.  She 
knew  what  she  was  doing  now,  but  this 
knowledge  did  not  make  her  wish  it  un- 
done, it  only  made  her  wish  it  well  over. 
She  felt  frightened  of  the  Count,  now 
that  she  was  going  to  put  herself  so 
entirely  into  his  power — frightened  of  the 
man,  who  always  seemed  master  of  the 
situation,  whatever  it  was,  and  yet  Ada 
knew  that  he  had  begged,  prayed  for  her 
love,  and  that  despite  all  he  had  not  gained 
it.  No,  he  had  never  gained  it ;  as  Ada 
Courteney  jolted  along  in  that  Southsea 
cab,  leaving  for  ever  her  husband's  house 
that  she  might  go  with  the  Count  Manfredi, 
she  herself  knew  not  whither,  she  wept 
fancying  what  her  feelings  would  have 
been,  had  it  been  for  Major  O'Connor  she 
was  taking  this  fatal  step. 

She  told  herself  she  did  not  love  him 
any  longer ;  but  what  rapture,  what  trans- 
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ports  miglit  have  been  hers,  had  lie  per- 
mitted her  to  continue  to  love  him  !  Then 
she  dried  her  tears  for  the  cab  was  stop- 
ping, and  there  was  the  Count  Manfredi 
lounging  up  in  the  most  declaredly  pur- 
poseless manner,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
receive  her  when  she  ahghted.  Nothing 
could  have  looked  less  prearranged  than 
the  meeting.  The  Count  gave  just  the 
proper  start  of  recognition  on  seeing  her, 
and  then  hurried  forward  to  hand  her 
from  the  cab.  He  had  taken  his  ticket 
already,  he  now  took  hers,  and  superin- 
tended the  labelling  of  her  luggage,  just 
as  any  casual  acquaintance,  whom  she  had 
chanced  to  meet  at  the  station,  might  have 
done ;  no  one  of  the  porters  or  other  spec- 
tators saw  the  least  impropriety  in  the 
whole  proceeding. 

They  were  in  very  good  time  for  their 
train,  and  as  they  walked  slowly  along  to 
get  into  it,  they  met  the  passengers,  who 
had  just  arrived  by  another.     "What    a 
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miserable  invalid  !"  said  Ada  in  lier  cold 
hard  tones,  not  considering  that  the  lady  of 
whom  she  spoke  would  hear  her.  She  did 
so,  and  as  she  passed  by  she  looked  up,  and 
met  the  gaze  of  the  Count  Manfredi,  who 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment  on  this  remark 
of  Mrs.  Courteney's,  but  only  for  a  moment ; 
then  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  pretty 
young  girl  following  the  invalid.  "  Ah  mon 
Dieu  r  he  exclaimed  and  grew  pale. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Ada,  and 
glanced  round ;  she  saw  only  a  young  girl 
very  ordinary  looking  to  her  mind,  and 
the  invalid  lady,  who  had  also  turned 
round  and  was  looking  at  her.  Ada  did 
not  like  the  look,  her  eyes  were  so  wild 
and  dilated,  so  she  turned  away.  "  What 
was  it  ?"  said  she  indifferently. 

''  That  poor  woman  has  fainted,"  said 
the  Count  equally  indifferently.  "But 
there  seem  to  be  plenty  of  Samaritans,  we 
need  not  run  to  her  assistance,"  and  they 
went  on. 
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The  Count  had  already  engaged  the  coii][)e 
into  which  he  now  handed  Ada,  and  no 
one  in  the  whole  station  could  have  sworn 
as  to  what  carriage  she  got  into.  He  got 
into  it  himself  only  at  the  last  moment, 
and  then  the  train  moved  off,  and  the 
Count  Manfredi  had  run  away  with 
Captain  Courteney's  wife ;  but  it  was  all 
such  a  quiet  running  away,  that  but  for 
the  Couut's  distinguished  foreign  air,  it 
would  not  have  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  spectators  even  for  an  instant.  Mrs. 
Courteney  was  very  handsome,  but  she 
was  English,  and  railway  officials  have  no 
time  to  inquire  into  the  delicacy  of  pro- 
files, and  as  she  happened  to  be  very 
quietly  dressed,  no  one  seemed  to  have 
noticed  her ;  but  every  one  was  ready  to 
swear  to  the  Count's  identity  when  Cap- 
tain Courteney  went  raving  up  to  the 
station  in  the  evening. 

There   was   one   person    however    who 
could  have   described  his   wife  accurately 
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to  Captain  Courteney,  if  that  could  liave 
been  any  satisfaction  to  Mm,  and  that  was 
the  poor  invalid  who  had  fainted  at  the 
station.  Yes,  Rosa's  dress  had  actually 
touched  the  Count  Manfredi  as  she  pas- 
sed by  him,  and  he  had  not  known  her, 
had  only  been  reminded  of  her  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  sight  of  her  daughter.  He  had 
gazed  into  her  eyes,  the  eyes  that  had  been 
once  so  dear  to  him,  and  that  were  now 
so  drawn  and  weary  looking,  with  the 
burden  of  all  those  wretched  years  that  had 
passed  since  he  last  saw  them ;  he  had 
looked  into  those  eyes,  and  no  electric 
thrill  had  shot  through  him.  He  had  sim- 
ply passed  her  by  as  though  she  were  a 
stranger,  and  not  one  whose  whole  life 
ought  to  have  been  bound  up  in  his  own. 
But  Rosa  had  known  him  well  enough ; 
those  fifteen  years  had  not  altered  him  as 
they  had  altered  her.  A  miserable  in- 
valid !  as  Mrs.  Courteney  had  called  her ; 
she  was  now  on  her  way  to  spend  the  win- 
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ter  at  Boncliurch,  as  a  sort  of  last  re- 
source. But  slie  never  got  there ;  that 
sudden  meeting  at  the  station  with  the 
man  whom  she  had  once  loved,  and  then 
learnt  to  hate,  was  too  much  for  her 
weak  nerves ;  and  though  she  lingered  on 
for  some  time  longer,  she  never  rallied 
sufficiently  to  proceed  further  with  her 
journey.  There  was  one  more  young  girl 
left  unprotected  in  the  world,  and  that 
was  all.  The  Count  Manfredi  was  free  to 
form  new  ties,  for  the  old  ones  were  in- 
deed broken;  he  had  seen  Rosa  for  the 
last  time,  and  he  had  felt  nothing. 

His  one  remaining  wish  was  realised ; 
before  he  left  England  he  met  Sandy  Beau- 
mont. The  chances  were  wonderfully 
against  it  in  the  labyrinths  of  London  ; 
but  some  men  the  fates  themselves  seem 
determined  to  bring  together.  It  was 
merely  a  meeting  in  the  street,  neither 
man  held  out  his  hand  to  the  other,  but 
each  stopped  short,  each  alike  surprised 
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to  see  the  other  there.  ^^Gliarme  de  vous 
revoir,^'  murmured  the  Count,  who  first 
recovered  himself,  "  remember  me  to  your 
charming  cousin,  when  you  return  to 
Eyde." 

"  I  am  not  going  back,"  said  Sandy 
sturdily. 

^^  Ft  pourqitoi  non?''  exclaimed  the 
Count,  with  the  most  innocent  air  of  sur- 
prise. 

"  Count,"  said  Sandy,  "  you  have  twice 
insulted  me.  Were  it  not  that  I  have 
now  understood  that  my  father  did  you 
an  unpardonable  injury,  one  such  as  no 
man  can  ever  forget,  I  should  now  demand 
satisfaction,  but — " 

"  Mon  hon  gargon,''  said  the  Count, 
''  you  speak  in  the  exaggerated  manner  of 
youth.  We  all  have  our  sorrows ;  are 
you  happy  yourself?" 

Then  Sandy  looked  at  the  Count,  his 
honest  blue  eyes  trying  to  read  the  crafty 
dark  ones  of  the  other :  at  that  moment 
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he  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Courteney  advanc- 
ing from  a  shop  where  the  Count  had  left 
her  to  complete  some  purchases.  She 
was  about  to  rejoin  him,  when  she  saw 
Sandy  speaking  to  him ;  she  drew  back 
with  a  start,  a  guilty  flush  mounting  to 
her  face.  Sandy  saw  it,  and  understood 
at  once ;  he  felt  pity  for  her,  though  his 
blood  boiled  within  him,  thinking  how  the 
man,  who  stood  before  him,  had  looked 
and  talked  to  his  cousin  while  carrying  on 
this  miserable  intrigue. 

"  No,  Count,  you  know  I  am  not,"  he 
said,  in  his  brave  truthfulness ;  "  but  I 
carry  away  with  me  no  remorse  for  any- 
thing I  have  done  either  to  those  I  love, 
or  to  those  who  have  loved  me.  Till  it  is 
so  with  you,  you  are  still  less  happy.  I 
forgive  you,  M.  le  Comte,  because  you  are 
yet  more  miserable  than,  by  God's  help,  I 
trust  ever  to  be,"  and  then  he  passed  on 
abruptly,  and  for  once  the  Count  felt  he 
had  been  vanquished  at  his  own  weapons. 
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and  that  by  a  simple  boy  like  Sandy  Beau- 
mont. He  could  not  shake  off*  the  annoy- 
ance this  feeling  cost  him,  and  Sandy's 
words  were  not  easily  forgotten;  but 
the  Count  had  long  ago  passed  the  Rubi- 
con and  for  years  his  course  had  been 
down-hill,  those  words  of  Sandy's  were  not 
to  hold  him  back,  and  so  as  time  passed  on 
they  also  were  forgotten. 

And  now  that  we  must  take  a  last  fare- 
well of  Mrs.  Courteney,  who  has  at  last 
crossed  the  Rubicon  also,  and  will  figure 
no  more  in  these  pages,  I  must  ask  my 
readers  to  have  some  pity  on  her.  Her 
future  does  not  promise  to  be  a  very 
happy  one,  and  her  past  could  not  furnish 
her  with  any  very  pleasing  subjects  of  re- 
flection. Yet  what  chance  had  she  ever 
had  ?  I  am  not  writing  a  religious  book, 
though  I  am  weak  enough  to  have  a  little 
moral  of  my  own  hidden  within  these  pages, 
should  the  reader  happen  to  find  it  there, 
or  I  might  answer  my  own  question.     But 
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in  trutli  Ada  Jerninghame  had  liad  many 
excuses,  she  had  been  sinned  against  for  a 
long  while  before  she  too  took  to  sinning. 
That  consideration  of  who  first  brought 
about  the  sin  is  a  very  puzzling  one.  The 
Count  Manfredi  once  fancied  that  in  future 
times  he  might  be  among  the  regenerators 
of  Italy.  Rosa  had  not  had  a  fault  in  her 
parents'  eyes  till  that  direfully  romantic 
love  affair,  and  how  many  men  had  not  at 
one  time  or  another  voted  poor  Charlie 
Beaumont  to  be  the  king  of  good  fellows  ! 


CHAPTER  XI. 


KATHLEEN. 


When  Kathleen  0' Grady,  getting  up 
that  Wednesday  morning,  saw  the  Flora 
shaking  out  her  snowy  sails,  and  then 
speeding  away  into  the  mingled  mist  and 
rain,  a  fresh  breeze  following  fast,  she 
felt  as  if  she  had  indeed  gained  a  respite. 
Now  she  would  be  free  and  mistress  of 
herself,  till  the  Flora  glided  back  again 
from  Cherbourg  on  those  same  snowy 
wings,  that  were  now  bearing  her  away. 
It  was  a  very  little  time  since  this  young 
beauty  had  given  away  her  freedom,  but 
so  delicious  was  the  feeling  of  having  it 
once  more,    even  for  a  few  days,    that  it 
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seemed  to  lier  almost  like  a  new  sensa- 
tion. 

It  was  too  damp  and  rainy  to  sally  forth 
and  do  fresh  damage  with  the  rosy  lips, 
that  had  seemed  pressed  together  by  a 
weary  load  during  these  last  few  days, 
and  the  eyes  which  had  only  now  re- 
covered some  of  their  old  dancing  happi- 
ness. It  was  too  deplorable  a  day  even 
for  her  fayourite  seat  in  the  verandah,  so 
she  shut  herself  up  into  her  boudoir,  and 
tried  to  shake  ofi'  the  one  unhappiness 
that  still  weighed  npon  her,  by  writing 
the  most  loving  of  loving  letters  to  Sandy 
across  the  water.  It  was  such  an  out- 
pouring of  her  feelings  as  she  had  never 
treated  him  to  before,  though  under  the 
circumstances  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
it  was  by  no  means  a  true  description  of 
them.  For  one  thing  she  did  not  at  all 
imply  that  it  was  only  her  lover's  absence 
— surely  now  that  Mr.  Simpson  has  been 
actually    accepted   by   her,     he   must   be 
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called  so — that  gave  her  energy  enough  to 
write  this  letter  at  all ;  notwithstanding 
that  she  took  good  care  to  point  out  to 
Sandy,  that  if  he  did  care  to  come  over  to 
Clarence  Yilla  during  the  next  few  days, 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  his  running 
against  Mr.  Simpson.  Yet  all  through 
that  letter,  she  showed  clearly  enough  her 
determination  to  stand  by  her  engage- 
ment to  that  gentleman. 

However,  what  need  to  speak  further 
of  it?  inasmuch  as  it  relieved  Kathleen 
it  did  good,  but  as  to  Sandy,  it  did  him 
no  good  at  all,  for  he  never  got  it.  In 
that  longing  of  youth  to  do  the  decisive 
deed  at  once,  do  it  and  have  done  with  it, 
he  had  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power  cut 
himself  off  at  once  from  all  his  former  life, 
from  the  time  that  he  first  left  Ports- 
mouth, and  doing  this,  he  had  of  course 
left  no  address  behind  him — so  that  letter 
never  reached  him.  After  it  was  written, 
Kathleen  went  and  had  quite  a  pleasant 
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cliatty  talk  with  her  mother  about  her 
future  prospects.  True  the  letters  to  the 
Uncles  had  not  been  written,  and  were 
not  to  be  so  now  till  Mr.  Simpson's  return, 
and  Lady  Killowen  had  always  said  the 
engagement  could  not  be  considered  one, 
till  these  letters  were  both  written  and 
answered;  but  though  she  in  this  way 
tried  to  keep  up  the  delusion  that  all 
their  highly  related  relations  were  entitled 
to  a  voice  in  the  matter  before  it  could 
be  considered  settled,  both  mother  and 
daughter  knew  well  enough  that  they 
would  be  left  to  settle  the  matter  accord- 
ing to  their  own  pleasure,  unburdened  by 
the  advice  of  the  Hon.  Tom,  or  any  other 
scion  of  the  old  Killowen  stock.  So  they 
talked  of  it  all  as  settled,  entering  into 
the  minutise,  and  beginning  by  considering 
the  material  of  the  wedding  dress.  Satin 
and  swan's-down  was  distressingly  com- 
mon place,  but  then  nothing  could  be 
more  becoming,  and  as  the  wedding  would 
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of  course  take  place  in  tlie  winter,  it 
would  be  so  suitable.  Then  there  was 
the  question  of  the  bridesmaids ;  Kathleen 
said  she  had  quite  decided  on  them,  and 
mentioned  one  or  two  of  her  cousins,  and 
a  Lady  Mary  something,  and  a  Gwendolen 
Du  Guesclin,  young  ladies  whom  she 
had  been  friends  with  during  her  one 
season  in  town — and  rather  to  her 
mother's  surprise  left  out  Sybil  Mor- 
daunt. 

"  She  would  not  know  any  of  the  others, 
and  of  course  I  should  not  be  able  to  talk 
to  her  then,  so  she  would  feel  strange. 
I  am  sure  she  would  not  like  it ;  besides 
she  is  in  mourning  still,"  said  Kathleen, 
when  her  mother  suggested  Sybil.  But 
this  was  but  a  pretext ;  in  reality  she  had 
no  fancy  to  have  her  friend's  large  serious 
eyes  gazing  at  her,  while  she  vowed  to 
'*  love,  honour,  and  humbly  obey"  Mr. 
Simpson. 

Then  she  began  to  wonder  where   they 
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had  best  go  for  tlieir  honeymoon,  and  in 
which  of  Mr.  Simpson's  three  places  they 
would  be  Hkely  to  settle  down  afterwards. 
She  had  heard  all  about  them  by  this 
time,  and  talked  of  them  quite  famiUarly. 
''  Marmaduke — "  Mr.  Simpson's  more  dig- 
nified Christian  name  rather  stuck  in  her 
throat  as  she  spoke  it  now  for  the  first 
time — ''  Marmaduke  seems  to  prefer  Red 
Eock.  He  says  it  is  such  a  dear  little 
snuggery.  But  I  don't  think  snuggeries 
are  much  in  my  line,"  said  the  young 
beauty,  who  felt  herself  more  suited  to 
adorn. a  palace,  than  any  building  designed 
for  mere  comfort,  such  as  Red  Rock  pro- 
mised to  be. 

"  Oh,  you'll  go  and  live  in  Castle  Yale, 
of  course,"  said  her  mother.  "  Mr.  Simp- 
son won't  have  been  married  to  you  a 
week  before  he'll  see  that  is  the  place 
that  is  suited  to  you,  even  if  he  does  not 
find  it  out  before.  But  of  course  I  shall 
tell  him  so.     However,  he   is   quite   rich 
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enough  for  botli,  and  you  niiglit  spend 
the  winter  at  Castle  Yale,  and  after  the 
season  in  town  go  down  to  Red  Rock  for 
sea-bathing  and  that  sort  of  thing.  There 
would  be  no  harm  in  that,  and  it  is  a 
dear  little  place  I  daresay.  Now,  that 
house  in  Shropshire  I  should  not  fancy 
at  any  time." 

''  No ;  but  I'd  much  rather  come  to 
Ryde,  or  some  place  like  it  for  bathing. 
I  hate  being  in  the  country  unless  one  has 
a  large  house  full  of  people.  Now  at 
Castle  Vale  I  shall  be  able  to  have  quite  as 
much  society  as  I  could  wish  for.  What 
will  you  do  without  me,  mother,  I  wonder  ? 
of  course  you'll  spend  the  winter  with  us. 
I  mean  to  tell  him  so." 

*'  I  daresay  I  may  come  to  you  at 
Castle  Yale.  There  will  be  so  many  peo- 
ple there,  I  shall  not  feel  in  the  way.  But 
if  you  are  going  to  any  snuggeries,  don't 
expect  to  have  much  of  my  company.  I've 
done  quite  too  much  gooseberry  for  you 
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before  marriage,  my  dear,  to  care  about 
going  on  doing  it  afterwards." 

"Oh,  motlier,  when  you  know  it  is  al- 
ways you  the  men  come  to  talk  to.  I 
should  never  have  had  any  fun  but  for 
you.  You'll  have  to  come  if  it  is  only  to 
draw  men  for  me  to  flirt  with." 

"You'll  have  to  give  up  flirting  now, 
Kathleen,"  said  her  mother,  more  gravely, 
than  she  had  yet  spoken.  "  Mr.  Simpson 
is  not  the  sort  of  man  to  stand  any  non- 
sense." 

They  had  dawdled  over  their  luncheon, 
as  people  will  dawdle  over  it  on  rainy  un- 
inviting days,  and  after  luncheon  they 
settled  themselves  very  comfortably  in  the 
drawing-room,  Lady  Killowen  with  her 
work  as  usual,  Kathleen  trifling  with  the 
pages  of  a  new  novel.  Then  the  after- 
noon post  was  brought  in,  and  this  new 
source  of  interest  was  greeted  with  satis- 
faction by  both  ladies.  Kathleen  studied 
the  outsides  of  her  correspondence   with 
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tliat  absurd  weakness  people  are  guilty 
of;  but  tlie  colour  suddenly  left  her  clieek, 
as  she  picked  out  one,  written  in  a  fine 
slanting  foreign  band,  witb  a  perfume 
about  it  that  sbe  knew  too  well,  and 
tumbling  the  other  letters  unopened 
on  the  table,  she  hurried  out  of  the 
room. 

She  had  often  fancied  herself  engaged 
to  the  Count  Manfredi  before,  the  offer 
and  its  acceptance  both  alike  taken  for 
granted,  but  now  she  fancied  that  she 
held  in  her  hand  the  very  offer  itself. 
What  else  could  he  write  to  her  for,  after 
what  had  passed  between  them  ?  Her 
cheeks  were  pale,  but  her  heart  was  beat- 
ing high  with  joyful  hope,  as  she  tore  open 
the  envelope,  and  hastened  to  read  the 
contents.  The  forget-me-not  seal  was 
not  lost  upon  her,  and  she  took  it  as  a 
good  omen  and  carefully  refrained  from 
breaking  it. 

She  read  the  note  through,  and  when 
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she  had  finished  it,  hardly  knew  whether 
it  was  the  offer  or  not,  so  agitated  was 
she ;  but  a  second  reading  soon  made  it 
clear  to  her,  and  her  lips  even  grew  white 
— those  rosy  lips  which  once  the  Count 
Manfredi  had  dared  to  kiss,  and  done  so 
unchidden  for  his  daring.  She  folded  the 
note  carefully  in  its  old  folds,  and  slipped 
it  back  into  the  envelope,  and  slowly  one 
large  hot  tear  after  the  other  dropped  on 
the  forget-me-not  seal,  making  it  blurred 
and  indistinct  to  her.  But  she  saw  it  still, 
and  she  recollected  that  afternoon  at 
Eome  so  bright  with  happiness  and  sun- 
shine ;  then  she  went  to  the  window,  and 
with  tearful  eyes  gazed  out  on  the  grey 
almost  colourless  Solent  through  the  now 
fast  falling  rain. 

"  He  did  love  me — he  did  hope  once  to 
marry  me,"  she  murmured  to  herself; 
then  she  took  the  note  out  again,  and 
read  it  through  once  more  and  wondered 
what  was  "  the  dark  shadow  of  the  Past" 
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that  had  come  between  them,  and  what 
the  reasons  of  the  present  parting.  These 
she  was  soon  to  know,  would  she 
not  then  know  the  other  also  ?  Were 
the  J  not  probably  the  same,  and  what 
could  they  be ?  ''I  suppose  he  was  mar- 
ried all  the  time,"  thought  Kathleen,  who 
had  formed  her  ideas  of  life  very  largely 
from  the  novels  of  the  day  ;  and  indeed  it 
would  be  difficult  to  know  where  to  form 
a  better  idea  of  it,  if  people  would  not 
only  in  a  general  way  confine  themselves 
to  one  particular  class  of  novels.  "  I  sup- 
pose he  was  married,"  she  thought  sadly 
to  herself,  and  then  for  a  moment  a  bright 
smile  of  triumph  played  round  her  lips, 
as  she  thought  that  if  this  had  not  been 
the  case  he  would  have  married  her.  He 
had  cared  for  her  then  ;  it  had  not  all 
been  a  mere  flirtation,  and  nothing  more. 
'*  Qui  ne  voiis  ouhliera  jamais ;"  those 
were  the  words  she  would  carry  away  with 
her  of  that  letter,    and  she  would  never 
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forget  him,  never,  never.  Then  she 
thought  of  her  old  vow,  that  she  would 
love  him  always,  worthy  or  unworthy; 
that  vow  she  would  keep.  She  would  be 
Mr.  Simpson's  wife,  as  he  had  asked  her 
to  be ;  but  her  love  he  had  never  asked 
for;  even  he  surely  could  not  be  fool 
enough  to  fancy  he  had  a  claim  to 
that. 

Her  love  should  be  for  ever  for  that  one 
man  who  had  first  called  forth  the  feeling 
in  her,  and  Kathleen  fancied  herself  very 
noble  in  her  constancy,  as  these  thoughts 
passed  through  her  mind.  There  are 
clergymen,  and  district  visitors,  and  mo- 
thers' meetings,  and  Sunday  schools  all  to 
teach  the  poor  to  distinguish  between  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  and  the  dictates 
of  the  heart,  but  who  teaches  the  rich  ? 
What  wonder  that  they  know  it  so  little, 
and  fall  down  and  worship  before  the 
false  idol  of  honour  that  they  set  up  for 
themselves  ?    Kathleen  had    given    Scrip- 
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ture  lessons,  before  she  came  out,  to  the 
poor  children  in  the  Sunday  School  at  Kil- 
lowen,  supported  by  the  bounties  of  the 
great  house,  but  no  one  had  ever  given  her 
Scripture  lessons.  She  had  had  books  put 
into  her  hands,  good  books  some  of  them, 
and  some  of  them  French  novels,  and  she 
had  heard  people  talk  and  talked  to  them 
herself,  and  thus  she  had  formed  her  ideas 
as  to  what  was  honourable  and  what  was 
not. 

As  to  any  thought  about  what  was 
right  and  what  was  wrong,  she  had  never 
heard  any  talk  about  that,  but  from  Sybil. 
She  had  sometimes  taken  up  books  with 
something  of  the  kind  in  them,  but  she 
had  always  looked  upon  these  as  twaddling, 
and  laid  them  down  accordingly.  Now  it 
was  with  a  feeling  of  being  very  noble,  and 
of  accomplishing  the  sacrifice  that  it  was 
laid  upon  her  to  accomplish,  that  she 
wxnt  downstairs  determined  to  sell  her- 
self as   a   wife   to   Mr.    Simpson   for   his 
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£40,000  a  year,  but  always  to  remain 
true  in  lier  love  to  tlie  one  man  wliom 
she  liad  once  begun  to  love. 

Lady  Killowen  had  long  ago  finished 
her  letters,  which  were  short  and  not 
particularly  interesting,  when  her  daugh- 
ter rejoined  her;  but  though  curious  to 
hear  Kathleen's  news,  she  would  have 
thought  scorn  of  herself  had  she  shown 
her  curiosity,  so  she  worked  on  in  silence 
while  her  daughter  began  to  detail  little 
bits  to  her.     At  last,  Kathleen  said  : 

"  The  Count  wrote  me  a  few  lines  to 
say  good-bye." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  does  he  say  nothing 
more?"  said  Lady  Killowen  drily;  she 
would  certainly  have  liked  to  have  seen 
the  Count's  letter,  but  she  had  long  ago 
permitted  her  daughter's  correspondence 
to  be  private,  and  she  did  not  expect  it 
to  be  shown  to  her  now. 

"  No,  only  sorrow  at  going  away,  and 
that   sort  of  thing,"    said  Kathleen,    but 
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her  manner  conveyed  much  more  than 
her  words. 

Lady  Ivillowen  knew  well  enough  which 
letter  it  was  that  had  taken  Kathleen  out 
of  the  room,  but  she  still  felt  very  doubt- 
ful indeed  as  to  what  was  in  that  letter. 

Sybil  came  to  see  Kathleen  that  after- 
noon, and  the  two  girls  had  five  o'clock 
tea  together  in  Kathleen's  boudoir;  for 
though  Lady  Killowen  saw  no  sense  in  it, 
and  would  not  permit  it  in  the  drawing- 
room,  she  had  no  objection  to  other 
peoples'  spoiling  their  digestion  in  that  or 
any  other  way  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 
Sybil  had  come  to  see  Kathleen  because 
Sandy's  last  words  had  rung  in  her  ears 
and  would  not  let  her  rest ;  but  she  had 
shrunk  much  from  doing  so.  Why  should 
she,  poor  sad-coloured  insect  that  she 
was,  seek  out  this  gay  butterfly  who 
gathered  love  like  honey  from  all  she  flut- 
tered near,  even  from  him,  who — but 
Sybil  hated  herself  for  this  idea,  and  was 
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all  the  more  determined  on  going  to  see 
lier  friend,  because  it  gave  her  so  much 
pain  to  do  so. 

The  conversation  between  them  was 
very  stiff  at  first ;  both  were  full  of  sub- 
jects they  did  not  care  to  speak  of  to  each 
other  ;  but  gradually  they  slid  off  to  old 
times,  and  then  they  grew  more  loving  to 
each  other,  recalling  little  instances  of 
the  time  when  first  they  met,  and  the 
kiss  at  parting  was  more  affectionate  than 
that  at  meeting  had  been.  But  as  Sybil 
gave  Kathleen  that  kiss,  a  cold  shudder 
passed  through  her,  and  a  mist  came  over 
her  eyes,  and  had  her  friend  not  caught 
her,  she  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
fainting.  As  it  was  she  had  to  lie  down 
on  the  sofa,  and  drink  some  wine,  and 
submit  to  coddhng  for  a  little;  but  she 
would  not  be  still  long,  a  restlessness  had 
come  over  her  that  seemed  to  make  it 
impossible  to  her  to  rest.  So  she  soon 
got  up  again,  and  pressed  another  hurried 
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passionate  kiss  upon  Iter  beautiful  friend's 
cheek,  as  she  now  really  left  her. 

"  I  don't  know  what  was  the  matter 
with  Sybil  to-day,"  said  Kathleen  to  lier 
mother,  "  she  looked  so  pale  and  unhappy, 
and  when  she  went  away,  she  kissed  me 
as  if  she  were  going  to  do  something 
desperate.  It  gave  me  quite  a  chokey 
feeling." 

"  I  suppose  she  was  not  well,  and  that 
made  her  faint — it  is  this  horrid  weather 
I  daresay,"  said  Lady  Killowen.  Be- 
tween them,  women  and  weather  have  to 
account  for  a  great  many  mischances  of 
this  life. 

Two  days  after  this,  while  Lady  Killowen 
and  her  daughter  were  resting  themselves 
in  the  twilight  before  the  great  exertion  of 
going  up -stairs  to  take  off  their  things, 
and  then  dress  for  dinner.  Lady  Long  and 
Miss  Long  were  announced.  They  came 
in  full  of  apologies  for  calling  so  late,  but 
really  "  dear  Lady  Killowen  was  so  seldom 
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at  home,  and  tliey  did  so  wish  to  find 
her."  There  did  not  seem  to  be  anything 
at  first  to  account  for  this  sohcitude,  so 
Lady  Killowen  took  it  very  quietly,  valu- 
ing it  at  what  it  deserved.  ''  They  want 
to  find  out  if  the  Flora  has  gone  away, 
because  Kathleen  has  refused  Mr.  Simp- 
son," she  guessed,  priding  herself,  as  she 
did  so,  on  her  insight  into  the  little  weak- 
nesses human  nature  is  prone  to  ;  but  Lady 
Long  did  not  seem  in  any  hurry  to  speak 
of  the  object  of  her  visit,  if  it  was  the 
Flora. 

''  What  a  shocking  thing  this  is  about 
the  Count  Manfredi !"  she  said  at  last 
after  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  talk. 
''  Of  course  after  that  dreadful  scene  at 
my  house,  when  he  behaved  so  badly  to 
Mr.  Beaumont,  I  never  thought  of  seeing 
anything  more  of  him — but  a  man  so 
lately  met  everywhere  in  society — it  quite 
shakes  one's  confidence  in  everyone." 

"Why,  what  has  happened?"  said  Lady 
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Killowen,  coolly.  "  He  isn't  dead  ?"  she 
added  more  anxiously,  as  her  old  fears 
about  Sandy  and  a  duel  rushed  back  upon 
her ;  Lady  Long  could  not  speak  of  it  in 
this  way  if  he  had  killed  Sandy,  but  could 
it  be  that  Sandy  had  killed  him  ? 

"  No,  not  dead  ;  better  if  he  were  really 
I  think.  But  he  has  run  off  with  that 
wretched  Mrs.  Courteney,  a  horrid  woman, 
who  was  always  coming  over  to  the  bands, 
all  paint,  with  almost  bare  shoulders  too," 
and  Lady  Long  gave  a  little  shudder,  and 
drew  her  cloak  tighter  round  her  own 
skinny  shoulders. 

"  You  are  not  fond  of  music  then  ?" 
said  Kathleen,  making  conversation  in  the 
most  painstaking  school-room  girl  style  to 
Miss  Long,  "  but  then  of  course  you  draw. 
I  wish  I  could,  but  perspective  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  You  don't  attempt 
oils,  do  you?"  asked  she,  knowing  very 
well  that  Miss  Long  did,  and  was  very 
proud  of  her  rather  wooden  performances, 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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and  then  slie  slid  off  to  the  Academy 
last  spring,  and  talked  about  that  as  much 
as  she  could.  She  had  never  done  young 
lady  talk  so  conscientiously  before,  but 
Nita  watched  her  with  no  friendly  gaze 
the  while,  and  was  not  to  be  done  out  of 
the  promised  pleasure  of  seeing  the  victim 
writhe ;  so  she  waited  her  opportunity, 
and  when  Kathleen  paused  at  last,  rack- 
ing her  brain  vainly  for  some  fresh  subject, 
she,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  went 
out  of  her  way  so  far  as  to  start  one 
herself 

"  Isn't  it  dreadful  for  poor  Captain 
Courteney  ?"  she  said;  not  that  she  felt 
any  pity  for  that  unfortunate  officer  her- 
self, but  though  she  could  hardly  believe 
that  Kathleen  had  heard  what  her  mother 
had  been  saying,  she  did  not  think  it  safe 
to  try  quite  the  same  beginning. 

''  Does  he  mind  ?"  said  Kathleen  indif- 
ferently. 

Then  Mta  saw  that  Kathleen  had  heard. 
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"  They  say  he  has   nearly  lost  his   senses 
with  grief,"  said  she  impressively. 

"  Lucky  man  to  have  any  senses  to  lose. 
Not  many  men  have  I  should  say.  How- 
ever, with  all  his  senses  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  match  for  the  Count,"  and 
Kathleen  laughed ;  but  that  laugh  was 
impolitic,  for  she  herself  started  at  its 
sound,  it  was  so  hard  and  harsh. 

At  last  the  Longs  went  away,  but  not 
till  dinner  was  actually  on  the  table ; 
there  was  not  even  time  to  dress,  and  so 
she  had  to  sit  opposite  her  mother  making 
believe  to  eat,  and  keeping  up  appearances 
before  the  servants  without  having  had  a 
moment  to  think  upon  the  startling  in- 
telligence she  had  just  received.  At  last 
when  dessert  was  on  the  table,  and  the 
servants  had  left  the  room,  Lady  Killowen 
asked : 

"  Did  Count  Manfredi  say  anything 
about  this  in  his  letter  to  you,  Kath- 
leen?" 

Q  2 
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''  He  alluded  to  it,"  answered  her  daugh- 
ter firmly.  "  Of  course  he  could  not  do 
more."  Then  after  dinner  she  pleaded 
a  bad  headache,  and  went  upstairs  and 
was  alone  at  last. 

She  understood  now  the  reasons  of  their 
parting  for  ever,  and  could  no  longer  console 
herself  with  the  idea  that  the  Count  loved 
her  enough  to  wish  to  make  her  his  wife, 
but  for  the  miserable  shadow  from  his 
past.  She  thought  of  that  no  longer ;  the 
reasons  for  the  present  parting  were  enough 
for  her.  She  threw  herself  upon  the  sofa,  and 
lay  there  with  burning  eyes  and  throbbing 
brow,  and  she  thought  how  the  Longs 
had  come  to  gloat  over  her  suffering ;  and 
her  one  comfort  was  that  she  was  engaged 
to  Mr.  Simpson,  and  for  the  first  time  she 
wished  this  generally  known.  But  it  would 
be  soon,  and  she  should  be  able  to  bear 
it  all  better  after  the  first  she  supposed. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MAJOR   DE    LANOEY    GOES    TO    CLARENCE    VILLA. 

When  Major  De  Lancey  rejoined  his 
reofiment  after  his  short  leave,  almost  the 
first  news  he  heard  was  about  Sandy 
Beaumont.  '^  Some  more  of  the  beautiful 
Miss  O'Grady's  handiwork,"  he  thought 
to  himself,  and  formed  a  harsher  judgment 
even  than  that  he  already  entertained  of 
our  poor  Ryde  beauty.  But  he  said 
nothing  about  the  silly  moth  this  time; 
that  simile  had  struck  him  as  very  appro- 
priate in  the  case  of  the  fair  boy  Earl,  who 
had  fluttered  in  such  an  uncalled  for 
manner  into  the  flames  ;  but  he  did  not 
believe   that   his     sturdy    straightforward 
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subaltern  had  done  so  equally  without 
provocation.  First,  there  was  the  cousin- 
ship,  and  the  necessary  consequent 
intimacy  to  excuse  him,  and  besides 
Major  De  Lancey  had  seen  the  two  quite 
often  enough  together,  to  know  something 
of  the  way  in  which  the  foolish  young 
fellow  had  been  lured  on  to  his  destruc- 
tion. 

But  when  among  the  other  letters 
awaiting  his  return  he  found  that  from 
Sandy  Beaumont,  with  the  enclosure  for 
Lady  Killowen,  Major  De  Lancey  swore 
as  violent  an  oath  as  that  generally 
civil  tongued  oflQcer  had  probably  ever 
given  voice  to.  There  had  been  foul  play 
somewhere,  he  felt  sure ;  Sandy  was  too 
honest  to  have  professed  to  sell  out  on 
account  of  money  difficulties,  if  he  had 
not  really  done  so,  yet  he  mentioned 
nothing  but  the  one  debj:  to  Major  De 
Lancey ;  and  his  former  belief  that  that 
money  had  been  borrowed  either  for  Lady 
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Killowen,  or  KatUeen  herself,  recarred 
to  De  Lancey's  mind.  "  It  shall  not  be," 
he  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  put  a  stop  to 
it.  That  fine  young  fellow  shall  not  go  to 
the  dogs  for  any  money  he  owes  me,"  and 
as  there  was  no  clue  in  Sandy's  letter  to 
himself  as  to  his  present  whereabouts, 
he  determined  to  go  over  at  once  to  Ryde, 
to  see  if  he  could  get  any  information  from 
that  addressed  to  Lady  Killowen, 

In  his  then  state  of  feeling  towards  her 
ladyship,  he  would  much  have  preferred 
writing  to  ask  her,  but  that  would  lose 
time,  which  was  of  value  now,  and  then 
he  glanced  at  the  date  of  Sandy's  letter 
and  began  to  despair  of  saving  him.  He 
said  he  had  sent  in  his  papers  before 
writing,  and  by  this  time  probably  be 
would  have  got  the  price  of  his  com- 
mission. But  all  the  same  Major  De 
Lancey  could  not  bear  not  to  make  the 
attempt  to  save  him,  if  it  were  still  possi- 
ble, so  he  went  on  board  one  of  the  Ryde 
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steamboats,  hoping  at  Clarence  Yilla  to 
hear  of  some  address  where  he  would  be 
likely  to  find  Sandy.  It  was  not  a  little 
thing  that  would  have  made  young  Beau- 
mont leave  the  service.  Major  De  Lancey 
knew,  and  Sandy  himself  said  so  in  the 
few  lines  which  he  had  thought  necessary 
to  write.  Sandy  had  never  been  enthu- 
siastic about  his  profession ;  indeed,  like 
most  young  Englishmen,  he  had  taken 
pains  in  a  general  way  more  to  conceal  his 
feelings  than  to  express  them;  but  though 
he  had  often  in  his  careless  way  jested 
about  exchanging,  should  the  old  168th. 
be  ordered  abroad,  there  had  always  been 
that  in  his  manner  that  showed  his  heart 
was  in  the  service,  and  Major  De  Lancey 
knew  it  could  have  been  no  light  trial  to 
him  to  part  with  all  his  hopes  of  military 
distinction.  He  said  himself  that,  but  for 
feeling  it  was  now  impossible  for  him 
ever  to  stand  free  of  debt  without  the  sale 
of  his    commission,    he   would   not   thus 
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have  parted  with  it;  but  that  from  a 
recent  change  of  circumstances  he  found 
that  lie  never  would  be  able  to  do  so 
otherwise,  and  that  in  borrowing  the 
money  of  Major  De  Lancey,  he  had  been 
trustinof  to  what  he  now  felt  he  never 
ought  to  have  trusted,  though  at  the 
moment  he  had  blinded  himself  to  the 
wrongness  of  the  action.  For  Sandy  had 
learnt  to  see  that  he  never  ought  to  have 
borrowed  this  money  from  a  friend,  who 
asked  neither  interest  nor  security,  on 
the  chance  (he  now  knew  that  it  had  been 
only  a  chance)  that  Kathleen  would  one 
day  be  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  repay 
him. 

He  had  shrunk  from  vexing  his 
friend  by  saying  that  it  was  only  the  debt 
to  himself  which  obliged  him  to  sell  out, 
so  had  touched  on  this  as  lightly  as  possi- 
ble, consistent  with  truth,  and  De  Lancey 
was  still  meditating  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
whether  there    were  other    debts  or  not. 
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when  he  rang  at  the  door  of  Clarence  Villa. 

Lady  Killowen  was  alone,  when  he  was 
shown  in  to  her,  and  with  very  little  pre- 
face he  handed  her  Sandy's  letter.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  say  whether 
she  was  most  grieved  or  angry  at  first, 
but  free  spoken  as  usual,  she  exclaimed  at 
once  : 

"  It  is  all  rubbish  about  the  money.  I 
know  what  it  is.  It  is  all  Kathleen's 
doing.  Kathleen,"  she  cried  in  a  louder 
voice,  and  at  her  call  the  beauty  of  Hyde 
appeared  from  a  secret  nook  in  the  ve- 
randah, where  she  had  been  sitting,  uncon- 
scious of  what  was  going  on  within,  and 
literally  behind  her  back. 

Major  De  Lancey  looked  at  the  fair 
enchantress  as  she  entered  the  room, 
pausing  for  a  moment  in  the  window  to 
know  why  she  was  wanted.  Her  golden 
hair  was  rough  and  untidy,  her  cheeks 
flushed,  a  garden  hat  dangling  by  one  of 
its  ribbons   in  her  hand,    both  of  which 
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were  Hoveless.  Nothins;  could  have  looked 
more  tlioroiiglily  natural,  more  un- 
adornedly  beautiful  tlian  Kathleen,  as  she 
stood  there  in  her  simple  morning  dress, 
her  large  blue  eyes  wearing  a  weary  look 
of  sorrow ;  and  Major  De  Lancey  voted 
himself  a  brute  on  the  instant  to  have 
thought  of  her  as  the  designiog  flirt,  he 
had  been  mentally  naming  her,  while 
crossing  over  to  Ptyde.  She  walked  for- 
ward and  shook  hands  with  him,  with- 
out any  of  that  company  air  of  being 
pleased  to  see  him,  which  young  ladies  in 
general  seem  to  think  befitting  the  occa- 
sion. 

"  What  is  it,  mother?"  she  said.  "  Oh, 
a  letter  from  Sandy,"  and  her  face  bright- 
ened, and  she  held  out  her  hand  eagerly 
for  it ;  for  not  a  little  had  it  grieved  her 
not  to  have  heard  from  him  since  that  last 
dreadful  interview. 

But  her  mother  held  it  back  from  her. 
Whatever  Lady  Killowen  might  be   Avitli 
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her  nephew,  she  was  very  angry  with  her 
daug^hter. 

"  Kathleen,  what  did  you  mean  by 
refusing  Sandy,  when  he  was  last  over 
here,  and  telling  me  nothing  about 
it?" 

"  I  never  refused  him,  mother;  he  never 
offered  to  me,"  said  Kathleen  imploringly, 
as  she  looked  up  at  her  mother's  face 
angrily  incredulous.  ''  Indeed  if  he  had 
taken  half  the  pains  to  offer,  that  he  took 
to  tell  me  he  would  never  do  so,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  have  accepted  him,"  said 
Kathleen  with  a  dreary  smile. 

Then  Lady  Killowen  seemed  to  believe 
her  and  handed  her  Sandy's  letter,  and 
Major  De  Lancey  could  not  but  notice  that 
Kathleen  glanced  round,  as  she  took  it, 
and  carefully  sat  down  where  her  face  could 
not  be  seen ;  but  he  could  still  see  the 
back  of  her  throat,  and  he  saw  how  scarlet 
that  grew  after  she  had  read  the  first  few 
words,  and  before  she  got  to  the  end  of 
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the  letter  be  heard  the  short  quick  sobs, 
which  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  as  she 
hurried  up  to  Lady  Killowen  : 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother,  you  must  stop 
him — there  is  time  yet?"  she  asked  turn- 
ing to  Major  De  Lancey. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  ''  I  came 
over  here,  as  I  wished  to  hear  if  he  told 
Lady  Killowen  where  he  was  to  be  found, 
that  I  might  start  immediately  to  trj  and 
see  him.  I'm  only  just  back  from  leave 
now,  or  I  should  have  come  sooner ;  but 
the  Colonel  would,  I  don't  doubt,  give  me 
an  extension  if  it  were  likely  to  do  Beau- 
mont any  good." 

''  And  you'll  tell  him  not  to  mind  about 
the  money,  mother  will  pay  it  for  him. 
Oh,  mother,  you  must,"  as  Lady  Killowen 
seemed  about  to  interfere  here. 

"  It  will  not  be  necessary,"  said  Major 
De  Lancey,  *'  the  only  large  debt — if  not 
as  1  believe  about  the  only  one  is  to  my- 
self,   and  that  I  should  only  go  for   the 
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purpose  of  telling  liim  not  to  consider — if 
you  could  but  tell  me  where  to  go." 

"  He  says  he  shall  go  out  to  Austra- 
lia," said  Lady  Killowen,  laying  a  savage 
emphasis  upon  the  word  Australia,  "  and 
he  only  tells  me  he  shall  go  up  to  town 
first.  But  you  can  see  what  he  says. 
Give  Major  De  Lancey  the  letter,  Kath- 
leen." 

Major  De  Lancey  was  surprised  on 
reading  it ;  it  did  not  at  all  fit  in  with  his 
idea  of  Sandy's  character  and  precon- 
ceived notions  of  the  present  case.  Sandy 
attributed  his  selling  out  simply  to  the 
one  debt — though  without  mentioning 
whom  it  was  to — and  he  expressed  his 
sorrow  more  deeply  even  than  in  the  other 
note.  He  had  a  faint  hope,  indeed,  that 
lie  might  in  this  way  yet  save  Kathleen 
from  the  wretched  fate  she  was  preparing 
for  herself.  But  Major  De  Lancey,  be- 
lieving that  the  money  had  had  something 
to  do  with  her,  had  expected  to  find  but 
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little,  if  any  mention  of  it,  and  all  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  devoted  to  the  leaving 
sometliing  else  not  his  regiment.  He 
looked  at  Kathleen  turning  away  her 
tearful  face,  and  sobbing  every  now  and 
then  spasmodically,  and  he  voted  himself 
a  brute  for  all  the  bad  things  he  had 
thought  of  her.  But  he  could  not  find 
any  clue  to  Sandy's  whereabouts  in  Lady 
Killowen's  letter,  any  more  than  in  his 
own.  "  He  does  not  even  say  what  part 
of  Ausralia  the  is  thinking  of  going  to.* 
But  have  you  a  Times  ?  we  might  see 
what  ships  are  sailing  about  this  time." 

"  Yes,"  said  Kathleen  through  her  tears, 
"lam  looking;  but  I  can't  see — I  don't 
make  it  out  quite — you  don't  think  he'd 
go  to  Sydney,  do  you?" 

''  Why  not  ?"  and  Major  De  Lancey  took 
the  paper,  which  she  handed  to  him  half 
unwillingly. 

"The  Dunbar  Castle-"  began  Kath- 
h^en,  and  then  sobbed  a^^^ain. 
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Just  then  the  servant  came  in  witli  the 
letters  by  the  afternoon  post. 

''  Oil,  this  is  all  right !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Killowen  joyfully.  "  Here  is  another  from 
him.  Now  we  shall  see,  where  he  is. 
Good  heavens,  when  did  he  write  ?  yester- 
day !  and  he  says  '  we  sail  early  to-mor- 
row in  the  Dunbar  Castle,'  that's  to-day 
of  course.  Then  there's  no  hope — I  never 
was  so  sorry  about  anything  in  my  life. 
He  only  writes  about  that  stupid  dog 
which  he  said  he  meant  to  leave  with  me. 
Poor  dear  Rover,  I  am  glad  Sandy  will 
have  one  friend  with  him." 

Yes,  Gaskell  was  right ;  Lady  Killowen 
would  rather  her  nephew  should  have  his 
dog  with  him,  than  that  she  should  have 
it  herself,  fond  though  she  was  of  dogs, 
and  beauty  though  Rover  was. 

Major  De  Lancey  did  not  stay  long ;  his 
visit  had  proved  a  fruitless  one,  and  Lady 
Killowen  seemed  too  genuinely  unhappy 
at     the     expatriation     of    her     favourite 
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nephew  to  care  to  talk  about  it.  When 
Kathleen  left  the  room  he  did  not  quite 
know  ;  but  by  the  time  he  had  understood 
the  news  this  second  letter  brought,  she 
was  no  longer  there.  Thinking  it  all 
over  afterwards,  it  seemed  to  him  that  she 
had  shown  more  grief  than  was  at  all 
natural  unless  she  were  in  love  with  her 
cousin,  which  at  the  same  time  he  did 
not  think  possible,  considering  her  frank 
confession  at  the  beginning.  She  must 
be  in  some  way  guilty  as  regarded  Sandy. 
All  belief  in  her  guilt  had  passed  away 
from  him  while  he  was  in  her  pre- 
sence, but  now  he  no  longer  saw  her, 
it  came  back  to  him,  and  he  thought 
of  her  once  more  as,  "'  La  belle  dame  sarif^ 
merciy 

Meanwhile  Kathleen  had  rushed  up- 
stairs, and  locking  herself  into  her  little 
room,  prone  on  the  ground  almost  where 
Sandy  had  knelt  to  her  that  fatal  Monday 
afternoon,  she  was  weeping  as  no  "  belle 

VOL.  II.  R 
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dame  sans  merci'  ever  had  wept,  or  could 
weep.  Then  in  desperation  she  sprang 
from  the  ground,  and  wrote,  now  that  it 
was  too  late  to  write,  a  few  abrupt  pas- 
sionate hues  to  Mr.  Simpson  breaking  off 
all  engagement  between  them.  It  reheved 
her  for  a  few  moments,  but  what  was  the 
use  of  it  now  ?  and  she  tore  the  note  into 
little  bits,  almost  as  soon  as  she  had 
written  it. 

"  But  I  cannot  marry  him  now,"  she 
moaned  out,  with  a  feeling  of  wild  loathing 
for  Mr.  Simpson  fast  creeping  over  her. 
"  Oh,  Sandy,  did  you  know  I  couldn't  now  ? 
did  you  think  this  was  tlie  only  way  to 
save  me  ?  Oh,  but  you  have  broken  my 
heart,  oh,  Sandy,  Sandy !" 

Afterwards  she  went  down  stairs,  and 
read  his  short  letter  to  her  mother.  She 
had  only  heard  the  bare  fact  before, 
that  he  had  started  for  Sydney  that  morn- 
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*'  You  told  Sandy  you  were  engaged  to 
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Mr.  Simpson,"  said  Lady  Killowen 
thoughtfully. 

"  Yes,  mother,"  and  Kathleen  seemed 
to  think  too,  looking  rather  nervously  at 
her  mother  every  now  and  then.  At  last 
she  said,  '^  I  think  I'll  write  a  note 
for  him  to  get  directly  the  Flora  comes 
back." 

"  What  to  say  ?" 

"To  break  it  all  off.  It  was  all  a 
mistake  my  ever  thinking  I  could  marry 
him." 

"  That  is  just  like  you,  Kathleen.  Not 
that  I  mind  whether  you  do  or  not.  Pray 
do  you  mean  to  wait  though  till  Sandy 
comes  back  from  Australia  with  a  for- 
tune ?" 

But  Kathleen  was  in  no  humour  for 
joking.  ''  Sandy  will  never  make  a  for- 
tune," she  said  gloomily. 

"  It  was  very  foolish  of  him  certainly 
going  out  in  this  sudden  sort  of  way.  I 
have  no  patience  with  him,  asking  no- 
il 2 
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body's  advice.  I  always  used  to  give  him 
credit  for  common  sense." 

"  I  never  thought  him  half  so  wise  be- 
fore," and  Kathleen  sighed  heavily.  "  Oh 
what  a  weary  world  it  is  !  I  wish  I  could 
go  out  to  Australia  too." 

''A  pity  you  didn't  marry  Sandy  first 
then,  my  dear.  I  dare  say  you  could 
have  set  up  housekeeping  together  out 
there  very  nicely.  You're  admirably  suited 
for  a  settler's  wife." 

"  Oh  don't,  mother,  don't.  I  am  suited 
for  nothing — nothing,"  repeated  Kathleen 
passionately.  '^  No  one  can  hate  and 
despise  me  half  as  much  as  I  do  my- 
self." 

"  Probably  not ;  for  I  never  met  with 
anyone  yet  who  did  either.  Come,  Kath- 
leen, you  are  only  spoiling  your  eyes,  and 
you  will  have  to  use  them  again,  if  you 
throw  over  Mr.  Simpson ;  I  would  not  cry 
about  him  too,  if  I  were  you.  He'll  get 
into  a  dreadful  rage  and  swear  horribly,  I 
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daresay ;  but  I  shall  have  to  bear  all 
that.  You  need  never  see  him  again,  if 
you  don't  like,  so  go  now  and  write  to 
him  as  prettily  as  you  can,  for  the  Flora 
may  be  back  any  moment.  I  only  wonder 
she  isn't  already.  As  for  Sandy,  you  need 
not  make  yourself  unhappy  about  him  ; 
he  is  safe  to  fall  on  his  legs,  wherever  he 
is,  and  I  know  several  people  out  at 
Sydney  I'll  write  to  about  him  ;  and  if  you 
write  him  a  nice  long  cousinly  letter,  my 
dear,  telliug  him  Mr.  Simpson  is  out  of 
the  way,  and  that  you  are  only  waiting  for 
him,  why  he'd  get  it  very  soon  after  he 
arrived  at  Sydney.  Oh,  Sandy  will  be  as 
happy  as  a  kiug  with  lots  of  cows  and 
sheep  to  drive  about,  and  a  good  horse  to 
ride  after  them  on,  and  Eover  by  his  side 
to  worry  them,  and  lie  is  quite  the  right 
sort  to  get  on  in  the  colonies.  I  think  it 
is  a  much  better  thing  for  him  than  just 
hanging  on  in  the  army  without  a  chance 
of  getting  a  penny." 
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''  Oil,  but  mother,  you  don't  know  all," 
said  poor  Kathleen,  who  had  gone  to  the 
writing  table  to  begin  her  letter  to  Mr. 
Simpson,  but  seemed  quite  incapable  of 
doing  so. 

"  I  daresay  I  don't,"  said  Lady  Kil- 
lowen  grimly,  "  but  I  know  it  would  be 
all  nonsense  your  marrying  Sandy,  and 
if  this  has  made  you  take  a  dislike  to  Mr. 
Simpson,  you  can  easily  make  a  better 
match.  Only  I  won't  stop  on  at  Ryde 
now.  This  east  wind  is  making  me  shiver 
already,  and  I  am  sure  it  must  be  horribly 
cold  here  in  the  winter ;  besides  the  place 
is  getting  dreadfully  empty.  No,  I  shan't 
take  on  the  house  any  more ;  fortunately 
our  time  is  up  very  soon,  so  we'll  just  go 
abroad  again — to  Pau,  and  next  spring 
I  shall  be  out  of  mourning,  and  I'll  take 
you  out  in  London  myself,  and  you'll  soon 
find  a  better  husband  than  Mr.  Simp- 
son." 

"  Only  we  shall  have  to  raise  the  wind  to 
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do  all  tliis,"  said  Kathleen  pettishly,  for 
she  felt  like  a  child,  whom  people  console 
during  an  agonising  operation,  by  the 
promise  of  future  sugar  plums. 

''  I  should  think  I  am  old  enough  to 
manage  my  own  affairs  without  your 
interference.  Make  haste,  do,  Kathleen, 
and  wi^ite  your  letter — if  you're  going  to 
write.  If  you  would  only  finish  it  now, 
you  might  read  aloud  that  new  novel 
to  me  after  dinner.  I  want  some- 
thing to  put  Sandy  out  of  my  head. 
Dear  me,  what  plagues  men  are  !  what 
should  he  go  to  Australia  for  ?  I  am  sure 
it  is  a  pity  I  can't  marry  him  myself,  for 
I  believe  I  am  much  fonder  of  him  than 
you  are,  and  I  should  make  a  capital 
settler's  wife." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Kathleen,  more 
cheerfully  than  she  had  yet  spoken.  "  It's 
a  great  pity  you  should  have  been  wasted 
on  being  a  Countess,  mother.  Anybody 
could  be  that.     Suppose  we  go  out  and 
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settle  together  now.     I  am  sure  you  could 
turn  your  hand  to  anything." 

"  Yes,  but  you  could  not.  I  must  get 
you  off  my  hands  first ;  then  perhaps  I 
will  go  out  and  be  Sandy's  housekeeper, 
as  I  can't  be  his  wife,"  and  Lady  Kil- 
lowen  laughed  a  rather  hysterical  laugh ; 
it  had  been  all  she  could  do  to  keep  the 
tears  back  for  some  time  past.  For  she 
loved  Sandy  like  her  own  son,  though  she 
would  notwithstanding  have  been  nearly 
beside  herself  with  anger,  if  the  making 
him  such  had  ever  been  seriously  suggested 
to  her. 

But  her  mother's  laugh  set  Kathleen  off 
sobbing  :  "  Oh,  poor  Sybil,  poor  Sybil !"  she 
moaned  out,  and  Lady  Killowen  was  too 
.much  afraid  of  being  found  out  to  be  crying 
herself  to  ask  what  she  meant ;  so  they  left 
off  talking,  and  by  degrees  Kathleen  dried 
her  tears,  and  wrote  a  much  calmer  and 
more  dignified  note  to  Mr.  Simpson  than 
the  one  she  had  so  hastily  composed  before 
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and  torn  up.  And  of  this  note  tlie  con- 
tents mattered  a  good  deal,  though  it  also 
was  never  to  reach  its  destination,  what- 
ever pains  Kathleen  might  take  to  send  it. 
When  she  had  written  it,  she  rang  the  bell, 
and  desired  the  servant  to  take  it  to  the 
hotel  Mr.  Simpson  always  put  up  at,  to 
be  given  to  him  directly  the  Flora  came 
back.  Then  after  coffee  she  did  read 
the  new  novel  aloud,  and  went  on  doing 
so  mechanically,  till  after  sundry  lock- 
ings at  the  clock.  Lady  Killowen  at 
last  considered  it  late  enough  to  justify 
them  in  going  to  bed. 

''  Oh,  how  poor  Sybil  must  hate  me, 
and  she  does  not  know  all,"  repeated 
Kathleen  over  and  over  to  herself,  as  she 
tossed  about  sleeplessly.  ''  Poor  dear, 
Sybil !" 

She  wished  she  had  told  somebody 
about  the  money,  for  she  longed  to 
have  some  one  who  knew  all,  if  only 
to  see  if  they  would  still    think  her  ht  to 
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speak  to  ;  but  she  could  not  tell  anyone 
now.  It  was  no  use  now;  she  had  no 
money  to  send  to  Sandy,  and  she  did  not 
believe  that  her  mother  had  any  either,  for 
all  that  she  said  about  Pau  and  London. 
Besides  Sandy  would  not  care  for  it,  now 
that  he  had  sold  his  commission ;  for 
Kathleen  had  always  been  her  cousin's 
confidante,  she  had  heard  all  the  dreams 
of  his  young  ambition,  and  she  knew 
better  than  anyone  how  much  it  must 
have  cost  him  to  give  up  his  profes- 
sion. 

"  Oh,  Sandy,  you  have  broken  my  heart," 
she  said  to  herself,  '*  I  could  have  borne 
all  about  the  Count  Manfredi,  and  I 
could  have  married  Mr.  Simpson,  and 
never  let  anyone  know  how  miserable  I 
was.  But  now  I  can't  marry  Mr.  Simpson, 
and  I  don't  care  who  sees  how  wretched 
I  am.  Only  I  am  so  sorry  for  Sybil, 
why  did  not  Sandy  care  for  her  ?  couldn't 
he  see  how  much  more  worth  she  is  than 
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I  am  !  I  am  sure  she  cares  for  him.  Poor 
dear  Sybil,  how  she  would  despise  me,  if 
she  knew  all,"  and  then  it  all  began  over 
again. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


SHOCKING    NEWS. 


Lady  Killowen  went  next  day  to  ask 
after  Sybil,  whom  slie  had  not  seen  since 
the  day  that  she  fainted  at  Clarence  Yilla. 
Kathleen  would  not  go  out,  and  her 
mother  did  not  press  her ;  but  she  went 
to  see  Sybil  by  herself,  for  she  was  fond 
of  her,  feeling  a  great  pity  for  her  too 
in  her  loneliness  and  poverty.  Lady  Kil- 
lowen was  wonderfully  kind-hearted  for 
all  her  occasional  glumness  and  sarcasm ; 
she  did  not  go  about  seeking  out  sorrow 
and  suffering  as  some  good  women  do, 
that  they  may  relieve  it,  but  any  sorrow 
or   suffering   that   came   in   her  way  she 
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must  do  her  best  to  relieve,  and  tliat  is 
far  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  people. 
Now  she  did  not  go  only  to  inquire  after 
Sybil,  though  she  knew  this  little  atten- 
tion on  her  part  would  be  pleasing  to  the 
lonely  young  girl ;  but  though  she  had  no 
reason  to  think  Sybil  was  at  all  in  love 
with  Sandy,  she  thought  she  had  discerned 
a  girlish  fancy  for  him,  and  so  she  went 
chiefly  that  she  might  tell  her  the  sad 
news  about  him,  and  that  they  might  con- 
dole with  each  other  about  it.  But  Sybil 
disappointed  Lady  Killowen.  She  really 
did  seem  ill,  and  had  not  been  out  of  the 
house  since  she  went  to  Clarence  Villa, 
having  taken  cold  that  wretched  rainy 
day,  and  being  afraid  to  trust  herself  out 
in  the  cutting  east  wind  which  had  set 
in  since  the  weather  had  turned  fine,  and 
she  had  a  nasty  little  hacking  cough  of  no 
pleasant  sound.  Lady  Killowen  pitied  her 
a  good  deal  while  she  told  her  about 
Sandy,  for  her  cough  really  did  seem  very 
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troublesome ;  but  she  was  disappointed  at 
not  meeting  with  the  sympathy  she  had 
expected.  Sybil  said  she  was  very  sorry 
to  hear  about  Sandy's  going  away,  for 
Lady  Killo wen's  sake ;  it  must  be  a  great 
grief  to  her,  "  and  to  Kathleen  too,"  she 
added  more  doubtfully,  and  then  she 
coughed  several  times  and  she  expressed 
no  sorrow  on  her  own  account. 

"  I  thought  you  would  be  sorry  to 
hear  it,"  said  Lady  Killowen,  "you  and  he 
have  always  been  great  friends." 

"  No  one  could  help  being  friends  with 
Mr.  Beaumont,'^  said  Sybil,  in  her  quiet 
guarded  way,  and  then  she  coughed  again. 
"  I  daresay  he  will  get  on  very  well  in 
Australia  though." 

'*  He'd  have  got  on  very  well  at  home, 
if  he'd  only  stayed  in  the  army."  Lady 
Killowen  felt  quite  provoked  at  anyone's 
attempting  to  console  her.  ''  No,  I  could 
not  have  been  more  sorry  about  it,  if  he 
had  been  my  own  son." 
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"  I  suppose  he  has  always  been  Hke  a 
son  to  you,"  said  Sybil. 

Well,  Lady  Killowen  had  done  what 
she  intended  ;  she  had  inquired  after  Sybil, 
and  she  had  told  her  all  about  Sandy  in 
the  kindest  way,  giving  her  all  the  par- 
ticulars she  knew  ;  she  could  not  quarrel 
with  her  now,  because  Sybil  would  express 
no  sorrow  at  hearing  them. 

"  Don't  come  to  the  door  with  your  cold, 
my  dear,"  she  said,  '^you  must  stay  here 
by  the  fire." 

Then  Sybil's  aunt  went  to  the  door  with 
Lady  Killowen;  she  felt  as  if  she  could 
not  but  show  this  sign  of  respect  to  the 
Countess,  with  whom  she  was  but  very 
slightly  acquainted  herself,  the  elderly 
Miss  Mordaunt  not  being  at  all  in  Lady 
Killowen' s  way. 

"  Sybil  is  looking  very  ill,"  she  now 
said,  ''  have  you  had  a  doctor  to  see 
her  ?" 

"  No,  do  you  really  think  she  requires 
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one?"  said  tlie  rnaiden  lady.  "Of  course 
witli  such  delicate  parents  she  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  anxiety  ;  but  her  cough  was 
much  worse  this  morning  than  it  has  been 
yet.  I  can't  think  what  made  it  so  bad, 
she  has  been  keeping  in  the  house  for 
several  days." 

"  I  should  send  for  a  doctor,"  said  Lady 
Killowen  decidedly.  "  She'll  never  stand 
the  winter  in  England  beginning  in  this 
way.  Indeed  I  can't  think  how  anyone 
can.  We  mean  to  go  abroad  almost  im- 
mediately, this  last  cold  has  quite  decided 
me,"  and  Lady  Killowen  shivered  as  the 
sharp  north-easter  swept  in  through  the 
open  door. 

Miss  Mordaunt  went  back  to  her  niece, 
wondering  if  she  really  did  require  a 
doctor,  and  thinking  she  would  consult 
lier  herself.  "  She  knows  so  much  more 
about  illness  than  I  do,"  said  the  aunt, 
who  having  been  the  delicate  one  of  her 
family   all   her   youth,    and   having   been 
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taken  care  of  then,  liad  hardly  known  a 
day's  illness  since  she  grew  up,  while  her 
strong  brothers  and  sisters  had  all  died 
off  before  her.  But  Sybil  was  not  in  the 
drawing-room  when  her  aunt  went  back 
to  it,  so  she  had  to  put  off  consulting 
her  for  the  present ;  and  when  she  appeared 
again  for  the  early  dinner,  which  Miss 
Mordaunt  always  stuck  to  summer  and 
winter,  she  indignantly  rejected  the  idea 
of  a  doctor,  and  seemed  almost  angry 
when  she  heard  that  Lady  Killowen  had 
suggested  it.  "What  could  make  her 
think  I  wanted  one?  My  cough  is  no- 
thing, if  it  were  not  for  this  wind  I 
should  go  out.  I  must  to-morrow  any 
how;  there's  a  poor  woman  I  must  go 
to  see  before  church,  and  my  cough  is 
nothing." 

"  I  daresay  it  will  do  you  good  to  get 
a  little  fresh  air,"  said  the  aunt,  "  but  I 
don't    like   your   poking   about   in    those 
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dirty  cottages,  you  won't  get  fresh  air 
there." 

Oh  the  way  Enghsh  people  talk  about 
fresh  air  !  are  they  always  inclined  for  iced 
water,  that  they  think  iced  air  must  be  so 
beneficial  in  all  cases  ? 

Sybil  did  go  to  the  poor  woman  next 
morning,  but  she  did  not  go  to  church 
afterwards,  for  at  Mrs.  Bartlett's  cottage 
she  heard  some  rather  startling  intelli- 
gence. Dame  Bartlett's  son,  who  lived  at 
Vent  nor,  had  come  over  early  that  morn- 
ing about  a  little  job  he  had  got  to  do  at 
Ryde,  and  he  had  brought  the  news.  Mrs. 
Bartlett  was  so  full  of  it,  that  she  did 
not  pour  forth  all  her  usual  catalogue 
of  unpleasant  symptoms,  but  began  at 
once  : 

"  Miss  Mordaunt,"  she  said,  "  have 
you  heard  the  shocking  news  ?  There's  a 
poor  gen'elman  been  and  tumbled  over  the 
cliffs  somewhere  between  Yentnor  and 
Bonchurch,  and  his  body  is  all  in  pieces. 
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and  they  do  say.  Miss,  it  was  done  a* 
purpose  by  her  who  was  walking  with 
him." 

'*  Ob,  how  very  shocking  !"  said  Sybil, 
but  she  had  no  fancy  for  horrid  murders 
and  such  tit-bits,  and  expressed  no  curi- 
osity. 

"  I  can't  rightly  recollect  the  name," 
said  the  old  woman,  who  was  determined 
not  to  be  done  out  of  telling  her  story, 
*'  leastways  my  son  didn't  tell  me,  I 
believe,  now  I  come  to  think  on  it.  But 
it  was  a  gen'elman  as  owned  a  yacht,  he 
said;  the  Flory,  or  some  such  name,  he 
called  it." 

"  The  Flora !"  exclaimed  Sybil  in 
horror. 

"Yes,  that's  it.  Miss  Mordaunt;  the 
Flory,  my  son  said  it  was.  The  poor 
gen'elman  had  only  landed  from  the  yacht 
to  take  a  little  walk  because  it  was  so 
cold  ;  and  that  young  woman  he  used  to 
take  about  with  him  wished  to  warm  herself, 
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she  said,  and  they  saw  them  from  the 
yacht  walking  along  the  cliff,  and  then 
they  turned  a  corner,  and  they  didn't  see 
them  no  more — and  next  she  comes  run- 
ning back,  all  alone,  screaming  out  he'd 
fallen  over  the  cliff.  But  they  do  say  she 
knocked  him  over  in  one  of  her  tantrums, 
the  sailors  say  she  was  a  rare  one  for  tan- 
trums. My  son  was  aboard  the  yacht  at 
the  time,  and  heard  all  about  it ;  and  he 
do  say.  Miss,  it  was  along  of  a  young  lady 
at  Ryde  he  was  engaged  to,  and  she 
would  not  hear  of  it.  But  you  didn't 
know  the  gen'elman  did'ee.  Miss  Mor- 
daunt  ?  You  look  so  ter-ble  pale  to  be 
siire.^^ 

"  I  did  know  him  a  little,"  said  Sybil, 
"and  I  have  often  seen  him  about  here, 
and  it  seems  so  shocking.  But  are  you 
quite  sure  the  name  of  the  yacht  was  the 
Flora?" 

"Yes,  Miss,  the  Flory;  that  was  the 
name,  sure  enough.     But  here's  my  son, 
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he  cau  tell  you  better  nor  I  can,  for  lie 
was  aboard  her  at  the  time,"  and  then 
Jem  Bartlett  came  in,  and  said  not  only 
that  the  yacht  was  the  Flora,  but  that  the 
gentleman  was  Mr.  Sinpson,  and  he  had 
seen  the  dead  body. 

"  But  he  didn't  fall ;  it  was  she  as  done 
it,"  said  Jem  Bartlett  doggedly. 

"  It  seems  too  horrible,"  said  poor  Sybil. 
She  had  been  flushed  and  excited  when 
she  came  in,  but  now  she  looked  very 
pale  and  ill,  and  seemed  hardly  to  have 
enough  energy  even  to  get  up  and  go 
away. 

''It's  a  bad  business  ;  there's  not  much 
good  from  beginning  to  end  on't  that  I 
can  see,"  said  Jem  Bartlett,  "  and  it  was 
all  along  of  a  young  lady  in  Ryde.  She'd 
been  going  on  about  it  all  the  morning 
like  mad,  the  young  woman  had.  It  was 
long  Tom  as  told  me,  and  he  has  waited 
on  the  young  lady,  when  she  come  off  to 
the  yacht,    so    he  knows,    and   a   grand 
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young  lady  she  is,  he  says  too,  tall  and 
with  beautiful  long  yellow  hair." 

"  I  must  be  going,"  said  Sybil  faintly, 
**  there's  the  church  bell  already,"  and 
then  as  she  got  up  to  go  away,  she  trans- 
acted the  real  business  of  her  visit  with 
the  old  woman. 

The  cold  wind  blew  almost  refreshingly 
upon  her  fevered  cheek,  as  she  got  out- 
side the  cottage,  and  walked  slowly  along 
the  road.  She  felt  very  weak,  and  ill, 
and  venj  miserable,  and  this  sudden  death, 
or  murder  of  Mr.  Simpson  shocked  her 
very  much;  she  longed  to  get  into  the 
church  and  cast  her  sorrows  from  her, 
but  her  feet  seemed  weighted  with  lead. 
'' '  All  is  well  that  ends  well,'  "  she  said, 
with  a  pained  smile  wreathing  round  her 
white  lips,  "  how  I've  always  hated  that 
play  !  I  wonder  what  is  the  real  difference 
between  me  and  Helen,  I  do  feel  like  her  at 
the  beginning,  I  am  afraid ;  but  I  could 
never  go  to  Australia  after  him,    and   I 
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daresay,  going  to  Paris  was  nearly  as  bad 
in  her  days."  But  as  slie  got  to  the 
church  door  her  mind  went  back  to  the 
news  she  had  just  heard,  and  she  paused. 
What  would  Kathleen  feel  at  hearing  this 
news  ?  ''  Never  mind,  what  does  it 
matter  ?"  she  said  to  herself,  ''  if  she  is 
engaged  to  him  (for  Sybil  had  no  reason  to 
disbelieve  what  the  rest  of  Ryde  believed, 
and  since  she  had  heard  about  Sandy,  she 
thought  she  had  a  reason  for  believing  it ; 
for  what  else  could  account  for  his  sudden 
going  away?)  if  she  is  engaged  to  Mr. 
Simpson,  she  must  have  no  heart  at  all, 
none  ;  it  won't  hurt  her  however  she  hears 
of  his  death,"  and  she  was  about  to  enter 
the  church,  but  conscience  whispered, 
**  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by,"  and 
conscience  gained  the  day;  and  Sybil 
turned  resolutely  away  from  the  church, 
and  walked  sadly  and  slowly  to  Clarence 
Villa. 

Kathleen  was  sitting  in  her  usual  chair 
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in  her  boudoir,  wlien  Sybil  was  shewn  in ; 
what  she  was  doing  was  not  very  ap- 
parent, aod  her  eyes  looked  rather  red 
and  swollen,  and  her  hair  had  already  a 
rough  dishevelled  appearance,  early  though 
it  was  in  the  morning.  She  was  very 
miserable,  not  only  heart-broken,  as  she 
said  herself,  but  for  the  timelier  pride  was 
crushed  utterly,  and  Kathleen  was  not 
herself  without  her  pride. 

"  Dearest  Sybil,"  she  said,  coming 
forward  with  outstretched  hands,  but  not 
kissiug  her;  somehow  both  girls  shrank 
from  that.  "  Mother  brought  home  such 
a  piteous  account  of  your  cough  yesterday, 
I  am  quite  glad  to  see  you  are  well  enough 
to  come  out.  I  must  light  the  fire  though 
for  you,  for  it  is  horribly  cold,  is  it  not  ? 
I  don't  know  why  I  have  not  had  it 
lighted  before."  Then  Kathleen  lighted 
the  fire,  and  while  she  was  stoopiug  over 
it,  pretending  to  arrange  it,  she  thought 
it   best   to    begin    the    dreadful    subject 
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herself.  "  Isn't  it  very  sad  about  poor 
Sandy,  Sybil?" 

"  Very  sad,"  said  Sybil  simply,  and  she 
began  to  think  herself  very  foolish  ever  to 
have  thought  Kathleen  could  care  about 
anything  that  had  happened  to  Mr.  Simp- 
son ;  just  now,  of  course,  she  could  think 
of  nothing  but  Sandy.  For  when  she  saw 
Kathleen,  Sybil  could  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible any  longer  that  she  was  engaged  to 
Mr.  Simpson. 

"•''  Oh,  Sybil,  if  you  only  knew  how 
miserable  I  am,  you  w^ould  forgive 
me,"  said  Kathleen,  rising  from  stoop- 
ing over  the  fire,  and  now  facing  her 
friend. 

"  Forgive  you,"  faltered  Sybil,  "  my 
dear  Kathleen,  what  have  I " 

'*  Oh  you  know — or  rather  you  don't 
know  half.  Sit  down,  dearest,"  and  she 
drew  round  her  favourite  chair  to  the  fire, 
and  forced  Sybil  into  it,  and  then  crouch- 
ing herself  on  the  ground  at  her  feet,  she 
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said,  '*  I  don't  deserve  ever  to  speak  to 
you  again,   Sybil." 

"Don't,  Kathleen,  don't,"  and  Sybil 
stooped  over  her,  and  clasped  one  of  her 
friend's  hands  in  hers.  '^  I  know  you  are 
very  unhappy,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  me,  that  I  should  forgive  you." 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  has  ;  for  you  knew  how 
to  value  him  always,  dear,  dear  Sandy. 
Oh,  Sybil,  he  ought  to  have  cared  for  you, 
and  he  cared  for  me  instead,  and  I — I  have 
been  a  devil  to  him." 

"  Kathleen  !" 

"  It  is  true,  you  don't  know  all ;  no  one 
does,  and  no  one  ever  will.  For  I  shall 
never  tell,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  him 
now,  and  he  will  never  tell;  I  know  that. 
Oh,  Sybil,  why  are  other  men  so  different  ? 
why  have  they  no  honour,  no  anything 
like  him  ?" 

''  I  think  there  are  many  very  good  men 
in  the  world,"  said  Sybil  in  her  grave  pre- 
cise tones ;  for  she  felt  very  ill,  and  it  was 
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very  difficult  to  her  to  speak  at  all.  But 
she.  stroked  her  friend's  golden  hair  caress- 
ingly, as  Kathleen  leant  her  head  against 
her,  while  she  crouched  beside  her  in  her 
self-abasement,  her  beautiful  face  hidden, 
and  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground.  Sybil 
caressed  her  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  she  said  very  gravely :  "If  you 
are  thinking  of  the  Count  Manfredi, 
or " 

*'  You  have  heard  about  him,"  groaned 
Kathleen,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands 
now. 

"  No,  what  has  he  done  ?" 

Then  Kathleen  uncovered  ber  face  and 
sat  upright.  "  Oh,  have  not  you  heard?" 
said  she  in  her  usual  careless  tones,  "  he 
and  that  Mrs.  Courteney,  you  know  her, 
Sybil  !  yes,  you  do — with  the  beautiful 
white  neck,  and  exquisite  profile — " 

*'  Oh,  horrid  woman  !"  ejaculated  Sybil ; 
but  Kathleen  went  on  without  heeding  the 
interruption. 
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"  They're  gone  off  together.  To  Italy, 
I  believe,  and  the  husband  is  said  to  be 
out  of  his  mind,  instead  of  thinking  he  has 
had  a  good  riddance.  Foolish  man,  that 
he  is,  not  to  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  such  a 
woman  as  would  go  off  with  the  Count 
Manfredi !  But  I  suppose  people  think  I'm 
breaking  my  heart  for  him,  just  because 
we  kept  up  our  old  Eoman  flirtation  a 
little.  Did  you  think  I  was  engaged  to 
him  like  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  That  horrid 
fire !  it  won't  burn.  How  troublesome 
fires  are  when  one  first  begins  having 
them  !"  and  Kathleen  bent  forward,  and 
remorselessly  poked  the  poor  thing  out, 
and  then  began  stuffing  in  scraps  of  paper 
to  repair  the  damage,  she  had  done.  "  One 
comfort  is,  we  shan't  have  much  more  to 
do  with  them  just  now,  for  we  are  going 
to  Pau  almost  immediately.  Mother  is 
dying  to  be  off,  now  tlie  cold  wind  has 
begun.     I  always  knew  she  would  not  like 
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Eyde  in  the  winter,  though  she  did  talk  so 
much  of  staying  on  here." 

''  There  was  some  one  else  I  thought 
you  were  engaged  to,"  said  Sybil,  speaking 
very  slowly,  and  looking  gravely  at  Kath- 
leen. She  supposed  she  might  as  well  tell 
her  the  news,  as  she  had  come  to  Clarence 
Villa  on  purpose;  though  the  reviving 
friendslnD  she  had  beo^un  to  feel  durinof 
the  wild  penitence  about  Sandy,  had 
already  begun  to  vanish  again  at  these 
last  words  about  the  Count  Manfredi, 
which  even  Sybil,  with  all  her  affec- 
tionate trust  in  her  friend,  could  not  quite 
swallow. 

''Who?"  asked  Kathleen  defiantly, 
"Not  that  brute  Mr.  Simpson?  I  be- 
lieve the  world  is  kind  enough  to  talk 
of  me  with  him,  too,"  and  she  laughed 
harshly. 

"  Oh,  don't,  don't !"  said  Sybil  with  a 
look  of  sudden  pain. 

"  Why  he  has  not  found  favour  in  your 
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eyes  surely,  Sybil.  I  could  understand 
your  being  sorry  about  Lord  Faversliam — 
poor  boy,  how  ill  he  does  seem  to  be  ! 
But  you're  not  going  to  pity  '  ce  hete,  M. 
Simpson'  as  Ida  Zieri  always  used  to  call 
him,  are  you  ?"  Kathleen  was  no  longer 
crouching  on  the  floor  now ;  she  was  re- 
clining in  a  comfortable  chair,  and  looked 
like  an  ideal  young  lady  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  without  a  care  beyond  getting  her 
bonnet  small  enough,  and  her  skirts  long 
enough. 

''  He  is  dead,"  said  Sybil  shortly. 

"  My  dear  Sybil,  how  theatrical  you 
are  !  you  quite  frighten  me,"  and  Kath- 
leen became  suddenly  pale.  "  The  Flora 
has  not  gone  down,  has  she  ?"  and  Kath- 
leen recollected  their  last  ride  together, 
and  how  in  her  ignorance  she  had  mis- 
taken the  rain  coming  up  from  the  west- 
ward for  a  storm  brewing  there;  and 
thought  what  an  escape  it  would  be,  if  the 
storm  came  on  and  the  Flora  went  down 
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in  it,  and  how  notwithstanding  she  never 
could  be  glad  of  her  escape,  if  it  came 
about  in  this  way.  Now  that  she  had 
escaped  without  the  Flora's  going  down, 
she  would  be  sorry  indeed  to  hear  that 
she  had  done  so. 

''  No  ;  the  Flora's  all  right.  Mr.  Simp- 
son has  fallen  over  one  of  the  cliffs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  and  been  killed; 
some  people  say  that  an  unhappy  girl  who 
used  to  go  about  with  him  knocked  him 
over — in  a  fit  of  jealousy.  She  was  alone 
with  him  at  the  time.  I  came  to  tell  you 
because  I  thought  you  might  be  interested 
in  him,  and  then  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  that  you  should  hear  of  it  from  me 
than  from  some  stranger.  Now  I  may 
as  well  go,  for  I  know  nothing  more. 
Good  bye." 

*'  Sybil,"  said  Kathleen,  rising  from  her 
seat,  and  standing  before  her  in  all  the 
queenliness  of  her  beauty,  "  this  is  all  very 
well.     But  tell  me,    are  you  going  away 
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witho-Qt  staking  hands  witli  me,  because 
you  think — " 

"  I  did  not  know  I  had  not  shaken 
hands  with  you,"  said  Sybil  humbly, 
coming  back,  and  holding  out  her  hand. 
'^  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  rather  I 
should  go." 

''  Oh,  go,  go !"  said  Kathleen  wildly, 
and  without  seeing  the  proffered  hand, 
"go  and  think  yourself  happy  to  have 
escaped  from  my  friendship,  without 
suffering  more  than  you  have.  You  see 
it  is  not  everyone  that  escapes  so  well," 
and  she  laughed  a  wild  harsh  laugh. 

"  Kathleen,  my  dear  Kathleen  !"  and 
Sybil  passed  an  arm  round  her,  and  led 
her  unresistingly  to  the  sofa.  "  What  can 
I  do  to  comfort  you  ?  I  am  so  sorry." 

"  Sorry  for  a  murderess  !"  and  Kathleen 
pushed  her  away  impatiently.  "As  if  I 
did  not  know,  what  you  implied  in  your 
quiet  precise  tones.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy 
did  she  push  him  over  ?  jealousy  of  whom  ? 
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as  if  I  did  not  know  tliat  you  meant  me  ? 
Pray,  who  told  you  this  beautiful  story  ? 
did  they  mention  my  name  ?" 

''  No,  they  did  not  mention  your  name,'* 
said  Sybil  with  dignity,  "and  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean  by  implying  anything. 
Of  course  I  meant  you  to  understand  that 
it  was  jealousy  of  you,  though  I  thought 
it  better  for  both  of  us,  if  we  were  to  con- 
tinue friends,  that  it  should  not  be  said  in 
so  many  words  between  us.  I  daresay  I 
was  wrong,  but  I  wanted  to  tell  you  the 
whole  story  that  you  might  consider 
how  you  had  better  act  at  once,  and  not 
hear  anything  dreadful  from  any  chance 
person  afterwards.  But  I  would  not  have 
told  you  so  abruptly,  only  after  the  way 
you  spoke  of  that  poor  man  just  now, 
I  could  not  think  that  you  cared  for 
him." 

"  Cared  for  him  !  oh  my  God  !  But  it 
is  too  dreadful.  You  have  not  told  me 
who  told  you,  Sybil  ?"  she  added  quickly. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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''  An  old  woman  in  my  district ;  her 
son  came  over  by  one  of  the  early  trains. 
He  was  on  board  the  Flora  at  the  time." 

"And  why  do  they  think  that  girl 
knocked  him  over  ?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  perhaps  they  have  no 
reason.  The  old  woman  said  it  was  in 
one  of  her  tantrums,  and  T  believe  they 
had  been  quarrelling.  It  is  all  such  a 
horrid  story,  I  hardly  hke  to  speak  of  it, 
only  I  thought  it  best  to  come  and  tell 
you." 

''  Thank  you  very  much,  dear  Sybil ;  it 
was  very  good  of  you,  and  you  must  for- 
give my  being  so  strange  just  now.  It 
startled  me  so  much.  He  did  offer  to  me, 
you  see,  and  it  might  have  been  that  I  was 
engaged  to  him  at  this  moment,  and  so 
many  dreadful  things  have  happened 
lately." 

"Yes,"  said  Sybil  wearily,  "then  you 
had  refused  him  ?  I  am  glad  of  that.  But 
of    course    you    feel    it    very    much — a 
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man  you  have  known  so  intimately  lately. 
Is  it  not  dreadful  to  think  of  his  dying  so 
suddenly  too  ?  But,  Kathleen,  I  hope 
you  won't  think  me  unkind,  only  I  feel  so 
tired  somehow.  I  think  I  should  like  to 
go  home." 

"  Dear  Sybil  ;  you  do  look  ill  too.  It 
was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  and  tell  me, 
very  kind.  I  had  rather  have  heard  of 
it  from  you  than  from  anyone.  You  will 
be  my  friend  still,  won't  you,  dearest  ?" 

''  Yes,  I  have  promised,"  said  Sybil 
rather  vaguely ;  she  did  not  say  whom 
she  had  promised,  and  she  did  not  indeed 
quite  know  what  she  was  saying ;  but  she 
let  Kathleen  kiss  and  thank  her,  all  very 
much  as  if  she  did  not  hear  it,  and  then 
she  walked  home  very  quickly,  with  a 
])right  red  colour  on  her  cheeks  that  was 
very  unusual  to  them,  coughing  as  she 
met  the  north-easter,  cold  and  piercing 
round  the  corners  of  the  streets.  She 
went  home,    and  went  to  bed,  and  soon 

T  2 
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she  became  delirious  ;  and  in  her  dehrinm 
she  spoke  much  of  Mr.  Simpson,  and 
called  loudly  on  Kathleen,  and  as  she  got 
worse  asked  over  and  over  again  in  low- 
plaintive  tones  for  her  lost  father  and 
mother,  whose  names  had  never  crossed 
her  lips  since  first  she  came  to  live  in 
Ryde ;  but  though  she  was  ill  for  a  long 
long  time,  and  in  the  course  of  her  ra- 
vings mentioned  the  name  of  nearly  every- 
one with  whom  she  had  been  at  all  mixed 
up  of  late,  there  was  one  person  she  never 
once  mentioned,  and  that  was  Sandy 
Beaumont.  The  watchers  by  her  bedside 
never  heard  his  name. 


CHAPTEE  XIY. 

HOW    PEOPLE    TOOK   THE    NEWS. 

Of  course  there  was  an  inquest  on  Mr, 
Simpson's  body,  and  of  course  nothing 
was  found  out  at  it ;  what  could  ever  be 
known  about  his  death  indeed,  unless 
Mile.  Flore  was  to  be  believed,  for  she 
only  was  by  at  the  time.  People  thought 
w^hat  they  chose  about  it,  and  she  escaped 
scot  free.  It  was  easy  enough  to  hear 
what  sort  of  a  passage  the  Flora  had  made 
to  Cherbourg,  and  how  they  had  stayed 
there,  and  how  they  had  steered  to  find 
themselves  under  the  lee  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  one  cold  windy  afternoon,  and  how 
Mile.   Flore   had   been  overheard  by  one 
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of  the  stewards,  Tom  Holland  by  name, 
blowing  up  Mr.  Simpson  sky-high,  as  was 
her  way  when  she  was  angry.  It  did  not 
come  out  in  the  giving  the  evidence  ex- 
actly what  had  been  the  cause  of  quarrel 
between  them ;  but  it  was  soon  very 
generally  known  that  Miss  0' Grady's 
name  had  been  pretty  freely  mentioned 
between  them.  Later  on  in  the  day 
Mile.  Flore  had  grown  piteous,  and 
moaned  out  he  cared  nothing  for  her,  and 
she  was  cold  and  wretched,  and  would  Hke 
to  land  and  go  for  a  walk.  Then  Mr. 
Simpson  had  ordered  out  the  boat,  and 
the  two  had  lauded  at  a  little  creek  near 
Bonchurch,  and  set  off  walking  by  the 
path  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  into  Vent- 
nor,  and  the  men  had  watched  them 
walking  along,  till  they  passed  round  a 
corner,  and  then  for  some  time  they  had 
lost  sight  of  them,  till  at  last  they  heard 
screams,  and  there  was  Mile.  Flore  run- 
ning back  alone  and  crying  out  how  their 
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master  had  fallen  over  the  cliff.  They 
went  round  and  picked  up  the  mangled 
body,  but  dead  bodies  tell  no  tales,  and 
Mile.  Flore  swore  he  had  fallen  over,  so 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  believe  her. 
All  this  it  was  easy  enough  to  hear,  and 
nothing  else  was  found  out  at  the  inquest, 
and  nothing  else  indeed  could  ever  be 
found  out.  He  might  have  fallen  over, 
or  she  might  have  pushed  him  over,  it 
would  be  easy  enough  to  do  it ;  and  all 
the  sailors  of  the  Flora  believed  she  had 
done  so,  but  they  had  no  reasons  to  give 
for  their  belief. 

Talking  of  the  inquest  has  led  me 
on  to  keep  Lady  Killowen  apparently 
a  long  time  in  ignorance  of  the  horrible 
news;  but  Kathleen  did  not  act  in 
this  way,  she  was  wiser  than  that. 
Directly  Sybil  left  her,  she  went  and 
told  her  mother  what  she  had  heard, 
and  shocked  though  she  was.  Lady  Kil- 
lowen at  once    decided    on  her    plan   of 
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action.  She  would  go  out  and  pay  as 
many  morning  calls  as  slie  could  con- 
veniently manage,  and  tell  every  one  sLe 
saw,  how  that  they  were  going  to  Pan 
almost  immediately,  for  she  could  not 
stand  the  cold  winds  after  her  many 
winters  abroad. 

"  I  shall  not  appear  to  know  anything 
about  Mr.  Simpson,"  she  said  to  her 
daughter,  ''  you  see  you  have  been  talked 
of  together,  and  people  might  put  our 
going  away  down  to  that.  Not  many 
people,  I  daresay,  have  heard  we  are 
going  to  Pau  yet,  and  I  am  more  than 
ever  determined  now  not  to  stay  here  a 
day  longer  than  I  can  help,"  and  before 
this  useful  mother  got  back  again  to 
luncheon,  she  had  heard  all  about  Mr. 
Simpson's  sudden  death,  and  expressed 
all  becoming  horror  and  astonishment. 
''  What  a  comfort  it  is  Kathleen  refused 
him  !"  she  exclaimed  in  the  most  natural 
manner  possible,  for  she  had  reflected  that 
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the  acceptance  Lad  been  done  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  whenever  his  letters  and 
papers  were  looked  over  by  his  executors, 
there  was  Kathleen's  letter  refusing  him, 
waiting  till  the  Flora  carae  back.  She 
wished  she  could  have  got  hold  of  that 
letter,  but  she  did  not  know  how  to  set 
about  that,  and  when  she  got  home  again 
her  mind  was  set  at  ease  about  it,  for 
Kathleen  said  at  once  there  was  nothing 
in  it  to  show  she  had  once  accepted  him. 
"  I  only  hoped  very  much  he  did  not  really 
care  for  me,  and  was  sure  he  would  soon 
find  somebody  who  would  make  him  a 
much  better  wife,  and  was  very  sorry  I 
had  not  known  my  own  mind  sooner;  but 
anyone  might  think  that  only  meant  I 
was  sorry  I  had  ever  encouraged  him  at 
all." 

'*0h,  Miss  O'Grady  had  refused  him, 
had  she  ?"  said  Lady  Long,  who  was  by 
when  Lady  Killowen  said  '  what  a  comfort 
it  was  !'  and  though  Lady  Killowen  did 
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not  then  know  what  was  in  Kathleen's 
note,  she  was  bold  enough  to  say  : 

''  Oh  yes,  she  had  refused  him.  Of 
course  she  could  not  think  of  such  a  man 
as  that  seriously  for  a  moment.  Poor 
wretch !  but  it  is  very  dreadful  having 
known  him  at  all,  and  Kathleen  is  just 
the  sort  of  girl  to  feel  it  very  much.  I 
am  so  glad  we  have  settled  to  go  to  Pau 
so  sooD,  the  chauge  will  make  her  forget 
it.  But  I  really  must  go  home  now, 
there  were  some  people  I  meant  to  see, 
but  it  has  given  me  such  a  shock,  I  don't 
really  feel  up  to  it." 

People  talked ;  they  are  always  talking 
as  the  unhappy  Mr.  Simpson  said,  and 
when  the  Flora  came  round  to  Ryde,  as 
she  did  very  soon,  and  the  steward's 
story  got  about,  some  people  very  con- 
fidently asserted  that  Lady  Killowen  had 
not  quite  stuck  to  the  truth,  and  that 
Miss  0' Grady  had  been  engaged  to  Mr. 
Simpson  at  the  time  of  his  death.     But 
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then  tlie  executors  came  down,  and  ran- 
sacked all  his  letters  and  papers,  and 
among  them  they  came  upon  Kathleen's 
note  to  liim.  Now  I  don't  know  really 
whether  they  had  any  right  to  read  this ; 
all  I  know  is  that  they  did  do  so,  and 
that  Teddy  Long  boasted  he  did  so  also, 
and  he  said  it  was  as  plain  as  possible 
that  the  fellow  had  offered  to  her,  and 
then  gone  to  Cherbourg  by  way  of  giving 
her  time  to  think  it  over,  and  that  she 
had  not  required  any  time  at  all,  but  had 
at  once  written  him  a  very  decided  though 
civil  refusal.  But  Teddy  was  a  great 
champion  of  Miss  0' Grady's  in  those 
days;  that  **  doing  up"  her  hair  on  the 
second  day  of  the  town  Regatta  had 
ever  since  been  a  great  feather  in  his 
cap ;  besides  he  heard  her  abused  more 
than  enough  at  home,  and  that  set  his 
back  up. 

Ryde    was   getting   quite    empty   now ; 
there    was    not   even   a    talk  of  another 
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dance,  and  there  were  no  longer  bands 
upon  the  pier,  so  people  met  each  other 
much  less  frequently,  and  Lady  Killowen 
and  her  daughter  were  less  seen  and 
less  missed  than  they  would  have  been 
earlier  in  the  season.  For  Kathleen  had 
been  quite  crushed  for  the  time,  and 
could  not  muster  up  courage  to  show 
herself  about  much  yet,  and  Lady  Kil- 
lowen stayed  a  good  deal  at  home  also, 
and  was  wonderfully  patient  with  her ; 
for  she  loved  her  daughter  very  much,  and 
in  reality  spoiled  her  more  than  anyone. 
But  they  paid  their  farewell  calls  quite 
properly  before  they  went  away,  and  Lady 
Long  said  she  almost  thought  she  would 
follow  them  to  Pau ;  for  Ryde  was  so 
dull  in  the  winter,  and  it  would  be  such 
a  great  inducement  to  her  having  dear 
Lady  Killowen  there,  but  she  wondered 
they  did  not  go  to  Rome  again,  they  had 
liked  that  so  much,  had  not  they  ? 
That  was  her  last  little  bit  of  spite,  and 
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that  was  hardly  very  successful,  for  in  the 
middle  of  her  speech  she  remembered  that 
Lord  Killowen  had  died  at  Rome,  and 
being  a  proper  person  she  felt  remorseful 
at  having  spoken  so  lightly  to  his  widow 
of  the  place  of  his  death. 

So  Lady  Killowen  and  Kathleen  went 
to  Pau;  but  on  their  way  they  stopped 
some  time  at  Paris,  and  there  they  came 
across  a  very  beaming  looking  bride,  and 
made  the  accquaintance  of  little  Mrs.  De 
Yeux,  who  was  just  then  setting  forth  on 
her  wedding  tour.  De  Yeux's  mouth  ap- 
peared to  have  more  diflSculty  in  shutting 
even  than  usual,  and  he  was  altogether 
rather  sheepish  in  his  manner  on  the  occa- 
sion of  meeting  the  beautiful  Miss  0' Grady  ; 
but  little  Mrs.  De  Veux  was  anything  but 
sheepish,  and  made  great  friends  with 
Kathleen,  chatting  away  most  confiden- 
tially to  her,  and  showing  her  the  county 
paper  which  had  just  been  sent  after 
them,    with    a   long    account    of  all   the 
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grand  doings  at  tlie  wedding.  There 
Kathleen  saw  that  Teddy  Long  really 
had  been  second  best  man,  and  she 
smiled  rather  bitterly,  more  lier  mother's 
smile  than  the  old  beaming  one  that  had 
been  used  to  shine  from  her  large  blue 
eyes,  as  she  read  little  epitomes  of  the 
speeches  at  the  breakfast,  talking  so 
largely  of  first  love,  and  the  wonderful 
constancy  of  the  young  people,  and  quoting 
the  old  saying  about  the  course  of  true 
love  never  running  smooth,  solely  in 
order  to  say  something  pretty  about  this 
happy  exception  only  serving  as  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  unhappy  rule. 

But  we  must  not  linger  with  Kathleen 
and  her  mother  at  Paris,  nor  go  on  with 
them  to  Pau,  for  they  have  passed  away 
from  our  little  world  of  Ryde,  and  belong 
to  us  no  more.  Let  us  come  back  and  take 
one  brief  glimpse  at  Sybil  Mordaunt. 
She  was  too  ill  to  see  Kathleen  again 
before  she  left  Ryde,  and  she  remained  ill 
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for  a  long  time,  but  she  did  not  die  of 
her  illness.  Only  when  at  last  she  began 
to  get  better  of  it,  the  doctors  said  she 
was  too  weak  now  to  try  her  first  winter 
in  England  and  ordered  her  abroad  again, 
and  just  then  she  heard  of  some  old  friends 
going  out  to  Madeira,  and  they  offered 
to  take  her  with  them.  There  in  that 
many  coloured  "  Flor  d'Oceand"  revelling 
in  sunshine  and  in  flowers,  and  seeming 
for  ever  bathed  in  an  afternoon  of  idle- 
ness, there  she  met  again  with  the  boy 
Earl,  and  the  two  often  talked  together 
over  their  season  at  Eyde ;  so  often  indeed, 
that  anyone  to  hear  them  might  have 
thought  that  those  were  the  haj3py  old 
days,  which  Sybil  would  sometimes  speak 
of  with  tears  in  her  sorrowful  dark  eyes. 
And  Madeira  did  wonders  for  them 
both. 

Nor  did  Sybil  forget  her  promise  to 
Sandy,  though  when  she  recovered  from 
the  delirium  of  illness  she  found  that  the 
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old  delirum  of  feeling  for  liim  had  passed 
away  also ;  she  did  not  forget  her  promise, 
and  she  and  Kathleen  continued  to  be 
great  friends,  and  wrote  long  letters  to 
each  other,  though  Sybil  often  wondered 
what  her  friend's  nature  could  really  be ; 
for  it  seemed  to  her  that  Kathleen  at  Pau 
was  but  beginning  over  again  her  Season 
at  Ryde. 


THE     END. 


London  ' 
1*riiitfd  hy  A.  ScLulze,  13,  Polaud  Street 
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